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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The figures of the ballot among the miners show a 
majority on the whole count for a stoppage of work; 
but the majority is narrow in Yorkshire, the third 
largest coal-field in the country; and there is a sharp 
division of opinion in Nottinghamshire. South Wales 
is easily the most insurgent, as might have been ex- 
pected; but there are substantial minorities in every 
area, amounting altogether to a quarter of a million 
protests. The fact of voting by mere boys, who only 
look for a holiday and have no idea of the issues at 
stake, has by this time, we hope, penetrated the popular 
intelligence. So far, the Government does not show any 
sign of giving way; and we hope they will see the 
strike through—if it comes off. 


It should clearly be understood that men like Mr. 
Smillie represent the most selfish, reckless, and un- 
patriotic class in the country; and that, as soon as one 
demand is satisfied, the extremists will start another. 
No kind of settlement will settle anything. Public 
feeling is so far aroused against Mr. Smillie’s gospel 
that the trade union leaders may prevent him from 
forcing a strike which a large body of his miners do 
not want. Mr. Smillie’s admitted object is nationaliza- 
tion, which is repudiated, for the moment, by Messrs. 
Hodges and Herbert Smith. But no Labour leader 
can be trusted to stick to what he has said. A business 
talk would consider the relation of wages to output, in 
which the miners have a shocking record. They will 
not even work decently for high wages to-day. Mean- 
while, we note that the first oil-driven express from 
Euston to Birmingham got there with a full load before 
time. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork describes the 
Lord Mayor McSwiney as ‘‘a noble specimen of 
humanity.’’ What are the facts? The Lord Mayor 


of Cork was condemned to two years’ imprisonment for 
proved complicity with a treasonable and murderous 
conspiracy against the Government of King George 
called ‘‘ Dail Eireann.’’ This organisation, Sinn Fein, 
murdered, in addition to numerous policemen and sol- 


diers, Colonel Smyth, Divisional Commissioner of 
Police, @hilst sitting in the smoking-room of . the 
County ©hub at Cork, unarmed and unsuspecting. 


When a loyalist, be he policeman, soldier, or magis- 
trate, is acting in the name of the King, his killing is 
described as no murder, but a “‘ political’’ crime, com- 
mitted for ‘‘noble principles’’ and opinions. We are 
sorry to see that Sir Horace Plunkett has signed a 
paper extenuating these murders as “political 
offences.’”’ 


To the crime of complicity with murder and treason- 
felony the Lord Mayor of Cork, this ‘‘noble specimen 
of humanity,’’ proceeds to add in prison the crime of 
deliberate suicide. In former days felo de se, or the 
taking of one’s own life deliberately, was regarded as 
a crime so serious that its perpetrator was denied the 
rites of burial, and was interred at the cross-roads with 
a stake driven through his body. Modern philosophy 
apparently classes suicide as a meritorious act, at 
least as an honourable martyrdom. Food is regularly 
placed before the ex-Lord Mayor of Cork. If he re- 
fuses to take it, he is as deliberately committing suicide 
as a man who cuts his throat with a razor. The Prime 
Minister justly observes that if on the ground of senti- 
ment the prisoner is released, because he refuses food 
to the danger of his life, there isn’t a criminal in any 
prison anywhere who won't try the same appeal to the 
sentiment of the mob, and claim to be released on the 
same ground. Every murderer would risk a fort- 
night’s starvation on the chance of release, as would 
every accessory, and every forger or thief. The situa- 
tion of the Prime Minister is quite difficult enough 
without the bumptious Mr. Thomas ‘‘butting in’’ with 
a presumptuous telegram. 
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We are now told quite plainly, by Sir Horace 
Plunkett and other respectable persons, that there can 
be no peace with Sinn Fein Ireland unless the British 
Government pardons, on a wholesale scale, traitors and 
murderers. Concession to such a demand, which is a 
very old one, means the abnegation of all government. 
Can we be surprised that the Protestant Loyalists of 
Ulster declare that they would rather fight than enter 
into political partnership with Dail Eireann? The 
truth, the ugly, undeniable, and insurmountable truth, 
is that Ireland is composed of Two Nations, the one 
Papist and Celtic, the other Protestant (rather Calvinist 
than Anglican) and Anglo-Scottish, These Two 
Nations will as soon mix as oil and vinegar, which can 
indeed be mixed, but only by vigorous and prolonged 
beating. Who is to do the beating? That the Vatican 
is in favour of Sinn Fein we venture to doubt, though 
the younger members of the Irish priesthood may be. 
If Sinn Fein wins, Rome will be vanquished, and it is 
a very interesting struggle between the higher and the 
lower priesthood. 


Although we have said more than once that the pro- 
per place for the Prime Minister at this time is home, 
we can’t, being human, help sympathising with his 
desire to run away, and remain abroad. Between Sinn 
Fein and the Lord Mayor of Cork on the one hand, and 
Mr. Smillie and the miners on the other, verily Eng- 
land is not a pleasant place, and 10, Downing Street 
is not a bed of roses. Yet Mr. Lloyd George is only 
reaping what he has sown, and has no right to com- 
plain. Did he not say to the working-classes at the 
beginning of the war, ‘‘Be audacious: open your 
mouth wide’’? They have done so, and the Prime 
Minister cannot fill the mouth which the Minister of 
Munitions invited to open itself. Did not.the Prime 
Minister, during the election in 1918, promise the 
electors that the Kaiser would certainly be tried, and 
probably be hanged? Even the attempt to try Wilhelm 
of Hohenzollern has been abandoned. Did not the 
Prime Minister declare that Germany would be made 
to pay the cost of the war, even to the tune of 25,000 
millions? And has not the German cash indemnity 
been whittled down to £5,000 millions, to be divided 
amongst the Allies? These things being so, no doubt 
inevitably, the Prime Minister cannot be surprised, or 
complain if, to use a common phrase, he is worried to 
death. Worry kills some men, and stimulates others. 
Disgaeli and Mr. Lloyd George thrive on worry : like 
Shaftesbury, they are 
‘* Pleased with the danger when the waves went high.”’ 


The ‘‘ Debt of Honour ’’ is dinned into our ears by 
by the Harmsworthy press. It is, as we have pointed 
out, the clap-trap phrase of a newspaper ‘“‘stunt,’’ in 
favour of the 200,000 ex-service men, who are merely 
the permanent residuum of comparatively inefficient 
men, who live perpetually on the margin of unemploy- 
ment. These men were swept into the war during its 
last year by conscription. By all means let us do our 
best to find them employment: but don’t let us soil 
such fine words as ‘‘ heroes,’’ ‘‘ debt ’’ and ‘‘honour ’’ 
for the purpose. If we have a Debt of Honour, we 
should say it is to Field-Marshal Lord Haig. An 
attempt was made to raise £50,000 to buy from 
Colonel H. B. Haig, its owner, the house and estate 
of Bemersyde, as a present to Lord Haig. We learn 
from the Times that of this sum only £20,000 has been 
collected, and, though we don’t know, we hazard the 
assertion that it has been collected in small sums from 
officers, perhaps the poorest class in the community. 
Seeing that Wellington was given Strathfieldsaye and 
cash, if we remember right, to the amount of £300,000 
or £400,000, as well as a pension of £4,000 a year, 
is not our treatment of Lord Haig very shabby ? 


Senator Harding’s first declaration concerning the 
foreign policy of the United States will doubtless cause 
some trepidation among the champions of the League 
of Nations. He apparently wants the League to shed 
most of its powers under the Treaty of Versailles, and 
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to be merged in the Court of Arbitration at the Hague, 
a Court of Arbitration rather more permanent and 
competent (in the legal sense) than it has hitherto been, 
This is just the kind of programme to rally to its sup- 
port not only moderate opinion in America, but a large 
body of opinion among the Allies and the European 
neutrals. It is all the more dangerous to the League 
in that it professes friendliness, and apparently offers 
the League a sphere of usefulness in a field where there 
is obviously a good deal of work to be done. In effect 
Senator Harding’s proposal would destroy the League 
as an experiment in international co-operation. Those 
who wish to do so, and are looking for a deadly 
weapon, will find it here. The principle of disarma- 
ment, of continuous consultation between nations, of 
common action in restraint of aggressive national poli- 
cies and in dealing with questions of common interest 
to all, would find no place in Senator Harding’s pro- 
gramme. 


All depends on the amount of support the League will 
find among the neutral powers in the Assembly which 
meets in November. So far, the affairs of the League 
have been managed by a Council of Eight, which deli- 
berates in secret and whose sentiments are unknown to 
the public at large. This Council usually includes 
several able representatives of the allies and some neu- 
tral diplomatists. If we know anything of such 
assemblies, the neutral diplomatists hold their tongues 
and leave things to the politicians. The neutrals have 
yet to be heard, and they will be heard in the Assembly. 
If the Assembly is a success, the League will stand, but 
to make the Assembly a success will tax the united 
wisdom of the world. If the Assembly begins to 
squabble over the behaviour of Poland, or any of the 
political questions on which even the Allies cannot 
agree, the League will go down in derision, and no 
other experiment of the kind will be made for genera- 
tions. 


We have heard extraordinary stories of the wonder- 
ful work of Dr. Nansen in arranging for the repatria- 
tion of the derelict prisoners of war who are still scat- 
tered through the length and breadth of Europe and 
Asia. Dr. Nansen appears to have coaxed or bullied 
almost every Government in the world. He has com- 
pelled Lenin and Trotsky to behave decently. He has 
persuaded the German Government to keep faith. He 
has got money and ships out of Cabinets, who, though 
they will squander millions on their own administrative 
and political adventures, invariably refuse to find a 
farthing for anything likely to improve the present 
European situation. Dr. Nansen’s power is that of a 
man who wants to get something done, and takes the 
most direct way of doing it. He is acting, we under- 
stand, on behalf of the League of Nations, and we trust 
that he has given the League a lesson in the way of 
doing international business. This question of the 
prisoners is typical. Most European questions to-day 
require a man like Dr. Nansen, who can deal fearlessly 
with the Soviets in Moscow, the Germans in Berlin, 
and the French in Paris; who can enforce respect in all 
the capitals of Europe, because he is so obviously bent 
upon doing something that ought to be done. 


Parody is of all literary tricks the easiest, and no- 
thing easy is great. Parody is not only not great, it 
is not commendable, because it tends to diminish the 
respect and admiration (especially with the young) for 
the great books in our language. Ridicule is a power- 
ful underminer of respect. Nobody feels exactly the 
same towards a great personage or a great book at 
whom or at which he has been made to laugh. We 
have all of us been amused by a very clever parody of 
Pepys’s Diary that has been running through Truth 
for some years. Well, it has spoiled our enjoyment 
of the real Pepys. Now another parody of a greater 
book, Boswell’s Johnson, is appearing in the West- 
minster Gasette. It is clever, it is amusing, but for 
that reason is dangerous. We hope that the Editor, 
for the sake of literature, will not continue it. Our 
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attachment to the real Boswell is unshakeable. We 
are of an age that is proof against parody. But we 
fear for the rising generation, which is all too prone 
to laugh at the classics. It would be a thousand pities 
if young men and women were to take up one of the 
greatest books with amused contempt, or, worse, still, 
not to take it up at all. 


We all condemn Margot, yet we all read her with 
amusement, not to say avidity. She gets the gold, 
and we get the gossip: so everything is for the best:in 
this best of all worlds. But it would be sad to think 
that Margot was not a witness to the truth. Did the 
late Lord Salisbury know and visit Mrs. Asquith in 
Cavendish Square, or did he not? He might have 
done so without the knowledge of Lady Gwendolene 
Cecil. Still the date of the visit, 1904, a year after 
the Marquis had taken up his abode in the Elysian 
Fields, is rather an awkward mistake. The Prince 
Regent came at last to believe that he had fought at 
Waterloo. Can it be that Margot is under a similar 
delusion as to her acquaintance with one of the Seven 
Sleepers—we beg pardon, we mean Prime Ministers ? 


Though Scotch moors naturally differ very much, 
the average bags obtained in the Highlands this 
autumn are much below the pre-war average. Where 
in former days 70 or 80 brace of grouse was a fair day’s 
result, this autumn the gunners return with 15 or 20 
brace, to their disgust. On some moors, for which 
high prices have been paid, there are practically no 
birds at all. This scarcity is due to two causes: the 
presence of vermin, stoats, foxes, etc., who eat the 
young birds, owing to the absence of keepers at the 
war: and the want of fresh heather food, owing to the 
old heather not being regularly burnt out, which is as 
necessary as thinning a plantation of trees. There is 
also said to be a good deal more poaching than there 
used to be. All these are consequences of the war. 
The new tenants, however, as a rule, are not so exact- 
ing as the old sportsmen in the matter of birds. What 
they want is a nice lodge among the glens for them- 
selves and their families. There is a good deal of what 
Miss Macaulay calls ‘‘ Potterism ’’ about the profiteer- 
sportsmen. 


Middlesex won the cricket championship in a real, 
sporting match with Surrey on Tuesday last. They 
had to win outright to be above Lancashire, and their 
captain took the only chance by stopping the second 
innings at 316. Surrey were then left three hours to 
get 243, or ‘‘ stonewall’’ for a draw. They tried for 
the runs, and only achieved 188. Middlesex have 
always been a strong batting side, and this year they 
have discovered some new bowling. The method of 
calculating points for the championship has caused 
widespread dissatisfaction. To allow two points for a 
win on the first innings is ridiculous, since the chance 
to take that innings depends on the toss of a coin, and 
the runs made depend on the weather, which may be 
shocking for batsmen on the next day. 


We observed the other day a roadside comedy typical 
of the social revolution which is changing the face of 
England. A large char-a-banc and a small motor-car 
coming from opposite directions encountered in a nar- 
row lane. For a moment there was a pause, during 
which the two drivers tried upon one another the power 
of a ‘‘ stony British stare.’’ Finally the driver of the 
char-a-banc waved back the motor-car with an imperi- 
ous gesture. It was the command of Cesar, of the 
modern Cesar who must be obeyed. The motor-car 
backed obediently and obliterated itself within the first 
convenient gap in the hedge. The char-a-banc swept 
past in a whirl of dust, and triumphant ribaldry. 


The char-a-banc is in many ways a dramatic symbol 
of our social revolution. It is the chariot of the People, 
over-riding the country-side, driving all other traffic to 
the wall, breaking up roads which have to be mended 
with other men’s money, enjoying its supremacy with 
clumsy insolence, and a complete disregard of every- 
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thing that makes life worth living for those of a differ- 
ent taste and inclination. It has made travelling by 
road almost impossible in some of the most beautiful 
districts of Southern England, and it vulgarizes every | 
town or village where it discharges its passengers. To 
enable these same passengers thus to take their pleasure 
wages have to be increased in trades and industries 
which cannot bear another penny of cost without 
passing it on to the middle-class consumer. The char- 
a-banc is part of the bread and games which have to 
be found for Caesar, and Cesar, sitting at his ease, 
successfully exacts his right of way over all whom he 
may chance to meet. 


A characteristic feature of the emancipated conver- 
sation of the present day is the popularity of the works 
of Freud as a dinner-table topic. Freud was a doctor 
who wrote medical treatises about diseases of the mind. 
These medical treatises are no more interesting and no 
more fit as a subject for polite conversation than medi- 
cal treatises on sciatica, say, or shingles. They are 
the works of a specialist on a scientific subject and they 
deal frequently with material which is technically 
obscene. Nevertheless, they are being read to-day by 
thousands of amateurs, and discussed over the soup 
with the latest play or novel. Enquiries made at any 
library will show that there is a run upon any new 
book by Freud. One can hardly read a review without 
finding some allusion to his discoveries, or some refer- 
ence to the jargon peculiar to his disciples. 


Having on several occasions been overwhelmed by 
hostesses and friends with allusions to the Freudian _ 
system, we have looked into his works in order to dis- 
cover wherein lies their novelty and charm. We can 
discover nothing to account for it, unless we inyoke 
reasons that are discourteous. We see no more reason 
why these books should be read by the general public 
than books about gout and diabetes. They appear to 
be a collection of tiresome and trivial cases from which 
the author endeavours without much sense of evidence 
or proportion to deduce general principles which they 
are hardly strong enough to bear. He will prove that 
if a child accidentally falls out of the window, it is 
because its mother disliked its father, and subcon- 
sciously desired to murder it. The arguments used are 
of the kind whereby enthusiasts of another sect have 
proved that the Earl of Derby wrote the plays of Shake- 
speare. We can only account for Freud’s vogue by 
the obscenity of many of his examples. 


The murder of a young typist at Eastbourne is a 
sordid story, and an unpleasant sample of the times 
in which we live. She is done away with and buried on 
the beach near one of the most crowded of seaside re- 
sorts, where people pass frequently, and the police 
hitherto have failed to put their hands on the murderer. 
The motor-car has made crime much easier, and crime 
is becoming almost commonplace in these unbalanced 
times. The victim, described at first as quiet and re- 
served, turns out to have gone on the modern girl’s 
career of gaiety with more than one man—of course, 
without the knowledge of her mother. What times! 
What manners ! 


After various doubts and denials, it appears that 
Senor Capablanca is going to play Dr. Lasker twenty- 
four games for the championship of the chess world in 
January next at Havana. The difference between the 
two, when they last met in championship play, was, 
we think, negligible; and it is doubtful to-day whether 
the inimitable complacency of the still young Cuban 
master will be materially disturbed. If both parties are 
physically fit, a close finish may be expected. Dr. 
Lasker’s judgment of position is admirable; but we in- 
cline to favour the chances of the younger man, who has 
by now had ample experience of match play. Neither 
may add much to the strategy of the game, as neither 
may care to be brilliant by taking risks on so impor- 
tant an occasion. 
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OUR DEBASED CURRENCY, AND SOME OF 
ITS EFFECTS. 
I. 

N countries with a gold standard there is always 

some relation between the value of gold and that of 
all the other goods or services for which it can be ex- 
changed. The relative value of gold and other things 
depends on the cost in other things of getting gold. 
The discovery of new mines, and improvements in get- 
ting gold make gold of less relative value, and it settles 
down gradually to the value below which the supply will 
fall off. As the industry of mining is very stable, gold 
is useful as a standard commodity with which to com- 
pare all others; and it has further qualities which make 
it the best money standard; that is to say, the most 
suitable commodity for a standard, and as a basis for 
coinage. 

A lot of gold is needed for circulating coin currency. 
If this amount is increased, its value per ounce or per 
coin of given weight goes down. Similarly the use of 
cheques, bills, and the like enables much less gold to 
suffice for a given volume of commerce. Again, the use 
of paper money has the same effect, when it is inter- 
changeable with gold. The issue of a million pound 
notes, each good for its face value in gold, would re- 
duce the value of the gold already in use nearly as much 
as discovering a million pounds’ worth of sunken Span- 
ish treasure, and putting it in circulation. We are so 
used to gold as the standard of value that we forget 
that it is only one commodity chosen out of many ; and 
that the relative value of all commodities one to another, 
and of each commodity to that of all the others aver- 
aged, is continually varying. This forgetfulness is not 
universal. A lady receiving a little tin of linoleum 
cement by train, being shocked at the freight exclaimed 
‘*Eightpence for that! Nearly as much as a shilling’s 
worth of eggs!’’ The egg is not a convenient form of 
currency, though it has some points as a standard of 
value: but the idea shows that some minds can realise 
value in a standard other than coin. Though the value 
of the pound in relation to other things in general can- 
not be expressed in terms of anything else, it can be 
given in comparison with the value of a pound at an- 
other time. Thus an ounce of gold bought much more 
in the reign of Elizabeth than it does now. The value 
of gold, or its Sauerbeck number, has varied a good 
deal even during the short time between the adoption 
of the gold standard and 1914. 

For simplicity we will take the 1914 value of the 
pound as normal. It cannot be expressed in terms of 
any one commodity, even of eggs; but we all have a 
good idea of what a sovereign was worth in 1914. 
That may be called the value of the pre-war sovereign. 
When Governments plunge nations into war, they want 
money to pay for men, munitions, and so on. The 
straightforward course is to raise the money by taxa- 
tion. The politician does not like this; because it 
makes him unpopular, and to be popular with the multi- 
tude is the essence of politics. He might raise it by 
issuing loans. This also tends to make him unpopular, 
because people see that they will be taxed to pay interest 
on the loans; and they may eventually be taxed to pay 
the loans off. The easy course for the Government is 
to inflate, or debase, the currency. The first step is 
to borrow from the Bank of England, or any bank, and 
the next to issue paper money. The value of currency, 
including gold, then falls. As long as the paper notes 
are convertible into gold at face value, it does not fall 
below gold; they fall together, and they go on falling 
as long as the paper is increased, until the gold is out 
of circulation. As gold normally can move from one 
country to another, the issue of notes in one country 
depreciates the currency of the civilised world; but the 
Government issuing the notes ‘‘scores,”’ getting all the 
benefit, while the drawback is spread over a wide out- 
side area. To say the politicians acted on these lines 
is to impute a certain immorality and some astuteness. 
The difficulty is in the imputation of the astuteness. 
Increasing the note issue after gold is put out of circu- 
lation, may not depreciate gold further; but it 
certainly debases the value of the note. We may take 
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it .in round ‘numbers that gold is depreciated to 70 per 
cent of its 1914 value, and notes are debased to 70 per 
cent. of present gold value; or to 50 per cent. of pre- 
war gold value. What we call a pound, a paper 
pound, or a Bradbury pound, is in value a pre-war half- 
sovereign. We may therefore shorten “‘ pre-war 
sovereign’’ into ‘‘ sovereign,’’ and paper, or 1920 
pound into ‘‘ Bradbury ’’; always bearing in mind that 
the Government has debased the Bradbury to half a 
sovereign. 

We can now consider some of the effects of the 
Government’s action. Take the case of a pre-war 
company with £200,000 capital, of which £100,000 
was subscribed as ordinary shares, and £100,000 as 
6 per cent. debentures. Suppose the concern does 
steady business making six per cent. The deben- 
tures get £6,000 and the ordinary shares £6,000. 

Suppose that after the war a similar concern starts. 
It issues b200,000 in ordinary shares (b standing for 
bradbury, the capital having become lower case out of 
very shame) and b200,000 in 6 per cent. debentures, 
and it pays 6 per cent. The plant and organisation of 
the two concerns are alike, and the profits the same. 
The post-war concern pays its debenture-holders 
b12,000 and its shareholders b12,000; but the pre-war 
concern pays its debenture holders, instead of £6,000, 
b6,000. This leaves b18,o00 for the shareholders. The 
debenture holders get 3 per cent., and are told they get 
6; and the shareholders have available g per cent., 
which, they are told, is 18 per cent. They do not get 
it, though. Government comes along and says, ‘‘You 
were making 6 per cent. before the war, now you are 
making 18; you are profiteering, and must give up 
most of your ill-gotten gains as excess profits.’’ Then 
the work-people with Government interference, and ex- 
ploited public opinion behind them, say, ‘‘ You are 
grinding the faces of the poor, and taking too big a 
share of what we alone have made; so we must have 
much more wages than two bradburies for every pre- 
war pound.”’ 

This is one instance of the effect of the debasement 
of currency. Take first the debenture holders. They 
are in the same boat as all holders of stock which has 
definite interest, such as debentures, four or five per 
cent. bonds, limited preference shares, and so on. All 
the thrifty members of the community who have in- 
vested in the largest class of gilt-edged securities have 
been relieved of half their property. All those who 
have been saving money to insure against death, or old 
age, are deprived of half the work of their lives. 

All businesses which were making reasonable profits 
before the war, are prevented from making the same 
profits now, becauuse anything over half the pre-war 
profits are called excess, and largely confiscated. 

Consider the case of the professional and salaried 
man. Take a manager who earned £1,500 before the 
war. To put him in the same position as before, he 
might be paid, say, b3,000. In the first place he can- 
not get it. Salaries and professional incomes have 
not been doubled. Salaries in the lower grades have 
increased above the half value by a small percentage 
only; and higher salaries and fees are practically at 
half value. Most professional men live largely on the 
half of their savings still left to them. But suppose 
the employers of our £1,500 a year man considered he 
should get the same pay as before, they would not 
reduce his salary, but would merely change it into 
b3,000. The manager, being patriotic, would have no 
objection to paying war-tax appropriate to a man earn- 
ing £1,500, say 20 per cent., though he would resent 
not only the amount, but the way it is wasted by the 
Government. This would leave him £1,200 for him- 
self; but the authorities say, ‘‘Oh no, you are a rich 
man; you get not £1,500, but b3,000, and we pretend 
that is twice as much; so we take a third of your in- 
come,’’ and he really gets £1,000 instead of £1,500. 
The debasement of currency thus not only makes sham 
excess profits and imposes a real tax on them; it brings 
the scale of income tax gradients down to half the 
incomes they were intended to fit. The effect of the 
so-called excess profits duty in discouraging enterprise 
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just when the country needs it is only too well known 
already ; but it is not generally realised that the debase- 
ment of the currency converts anything above.half pre- 
war profits into an increase. The effect of discourag- 
ing practically the whole of the salaried and profes- 
sional classes by making it impossible for them to make 
a proper living, that is to say a living merely reduced 
by fair taxation, is not taken into account. 


THE BATTLE OF THE WEAK. 


Bey generation which was charmed by the art 
of Ellen Terry, and the quips of Nellie 
Farren, smiling or weeping at the touching ballads 
of the first of our English Gavroches; which greeted 
with shouts of applause the Vokes family as they leapt 
upon the stage; relished the quaint humour of Toole, 
or discerned the genius of the elder Irving through his 
ungainly speech and gestures, was wont to regard the 
Channel Is'ands as the paradise of the mauvais sujet, 
for was not brandy cheap there? Could not one drink 
oneself to death quickly, inexpensively and out of sight 
of the smart society of the seventies and eighties—that 
romantic world which abhorred realism and deemed it 
less reprehensible to be wicked than to be vulgar? 

But, alas! in these tearing, rushing, Neo-Georgian 
days, when caste is as obsolete as the feudal system 
and its barriers have been torn down; when ‘“ Polly 
Eccles ’’ and her disreputable papa are forgotten; when 
every young whipper-snapper regards with scorn—not 
untempered with pity—the claims of an old Victorian 
to be an arbiter elegantiarum, or, indeed, a judge of 
anything, not excepting the price and flavour of cognac, 
Jersey has lost its proud place as the best and most 
economical spot in the British Empire for the lover of 
fragrant tobacco and good tipple! Time was when 
‘* Exciseman Bill’’ was an unknown character in the 
Channel Islands, but to-day his blighting presence 
casts a shadow from the Custom House across the 
sunny quays of St. Helier. 

The mighty propeller, which for five long, prodigal 
years, has been churning up the financial ocean, has 
set up such a wave throughout the world that its back- 
wash has reached the shores of Sark and Alderney, and 
threatens to tear down the very break-waters of the 
Channel Islands. Living is very dear, dearer than in 
England, coal, that index-commodity in the price list of 
life’s necessaries, being nearly five pounds a ton; food, 
especially meat and fish, is expensive, of inferior 
quality and scarce, so scarce in fact that regulations 
control its export, and the crowds of summer-trippers 
are looked upon askance by the residents, and in the 
same light as the old-time Egyptians regarded a swarm 
of locusts. 

During the months of July, August and September, 
these holiday-makers arrive in shoals, bringing from 
the Midlands of England an atmosphere of noise, im- 
modesty, and garish vulgarity. The loveliest glades 
and grottoes are littered with the débris of their re- 
pasts : with broken bottles, the wrappers of cigarettes, 
chocolates, or something sticky. With a superb Neo- 
Georgian contempt for the old-world standards of 
decency and morality, these pleasure-seekers infest the 
sea-shore, amorous and unashamed, so that, on any 
summer afternoon, a traveller from some distant land, 
contemplating the bays and beaches of Guernsey or 
Jersey and unused to the customs of Young England— 
the Young England which, for two generations, has 
enjoyed the ennobling boon of free education—might 
imagine that he was witnessing a revival of the Paphian 
rites practised by votaries of Astarte. 

But the summer idylls of this transitory population 
have only an ephemeral interest for the old resident, 
preoccupied with rising prices and the increasing diffi- 
culties of life in this ci-devant land of the lotus-eater. 
Domestic servants are almost as extinct as the Dodo, 
and the ‘‘ helps ’’ from overseas, who, in return for 
high salaries condescend to sojouurn for a while in the 
islands, flatly refuse to accept service in the fair 
demesnes remote from the town, where alone their thirst 
‘* for the pictures ’’ can be assuaged. 

Rates and taxes are low, and this is the one bright 
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spot in a world overshadowed by heavy financial 
burdens; but the difficulty of recovering income-tax 
which has been deducted at the source presents itself, 
especially to those who enjoy merely a life-interest in 
the revenue derived from trust-funds. Besides, the 
immunity from the payment of. income-tax which is the 
boasted privilege of him who has established his 
domicile in the Channel Islands, has attracted many of 
those Englishmen who, contemplating with consterna- 
tion the insatiable maw of the tax-gatherer, seek sanc- 
tuary from his persecutions. So there has been furious 
competition in bidding for housgsproperty. 

Even the land-owning families of Jersey and Guern- 
sey, bearing the grand old Norman names of de Cart- 
eret, Carey, Guille, Lempriére and Le Cornu, have 
succumbed to the temptation of extravagant bids, and 
are selling their patrimonies and seigneuries—for there 
are still seigneuries in this last remnant of the great 


Duchy of Normandy, and to-day the vulgarest parvenu 


of a war profiteer may purchase himself, in Sark or 
Jersey, a fine estate and acquire—nominally at least— 
les droits du seigneur, like a Plantagenet. 

Many a tenant, who had hoped to spend the autumn 
of his days undisturbed in some quiet Jersey villa, has 
found himself mercilessly evicted on the termination of 
his lease, while all have had their rents raised. Retired 
colonels and naval captains living on pensions have 
been flung into the street; one fine, white-haired, old 
warrior, with the spirit of Priam, almost resisted : 
telum imbelle sine ictu! 

And the widows of Jersey are loud in their wail: old 

ladies, matrons as well as maids, the relicts or 
daughters of pensioned Indian officials or gallant offi- 
cers, whose modest ambition was to pass their few re- 
maining years, nursing their sorrows in this cool, se- 
questered vale of life, have had to repack their little 
treasures—the silver tea-pot, the family china, the 
photograph of some brave, dead son or nephew, youth’s 
tribute paid to the great, cruel war-god. 
_ Such are the pathetic derelicts which, in this quiet 
corner of the earth, mark the track of the mighty 
world-storm, like flotsam and jetsam cast up on the 
shore after a tempest. But, for those who have weath- 
ered the gale, there still remains the exquisite loveliness 
of the Channel Islands. No one can realise the beauty 
of a fairy-grotto or of Ali-Baba’s treasure-cavern who 
has not plunged through the Gouliot Caves in Sark, at 
the lowest ebb of the tide. Within their lofty vaults, 
St. Paul’s might almost raise its cross and the walls 
and roof sparkle with a million gems: sea-anemones, 
purple and green, which glisten and flash back the rays 
of an electric torch; there are dark pools, too, as black 
as pitch, in which may lurk—fear feeding the imagina- 
tion—submarine monsters whose hungry tentacles are 
outstretched eager to clutch the unwary in a death- 
grapple. 

In Sark, the wild flowers in the springtime rival those 
of the Austrian Tyrol: here that noblest of weeds, the 
ragwort, can be seen in all its glory, striving with the 
broom and gorse to gird the crests of cliffs whereon the 
foxgloves dance amidst the purple heather. : 

In Jersey, the old Norman castle of Mont Orgueil, 
where Prynne, the Puritan, had his ears cropped by 
Sir Philip de Carteret, or his dame, and the Second 
Charles was proclaimed King of England, frowns down 
upon the links where an English golf-champion first 
learnt his craft as a lad. 

At the church in St. Brelade, worshippers of God 
can hear His Word to the accompaniment of the splash 
of the waves: ’tis said that a service has been held 
there every Sunday, without a break, since the Twelfth 
Century. The sexton, a picturesque figure, boasts that 
he has never left the island; he is the grave-digger, but 
‘* custom hath made it in him a property of easiness ’’; 
he is a lobster-fisher too: how Millet would have loved 
to paint him trudging up the beach, his body leaning 
from the weight of his creel, heavy with his catch! 

High above the thundering surf, worshippers of 
nature can feast their eyes upon sea, rocks and sky in 
their ever-changing colours and moods, they can listen 
to the joyous scream of the gulls and watch the raven 
as she swoops and wheels, battling with the breeze to 
join her faithful mate, or marvel at the way of the 
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brown kestrel poised motionless in the air; but nowhere 
in the world can they revel in the beauties of nature to 
such advantage as from the beetling headland near 
Noirmont Point in the Island of Jersey. 


‘THE BLUE LAGOON.’ 


Ne idea has more obstinately haunted the imagina- 
tion of mankind than the idea of a golden age of 
innocence. Whether it take theological shape as in 
the conception of Edgn, poetical shape as in the con- 
ception of Arcadia, political shape as in the eighteenth 
century, conception of a state of nature when all men 
were equal and free, or legal shape as in the concep- 
tion of a jus naturale, the ruling idea is the same. Man 
was born to be innocent and untrammelled. Evil and 
restraint are complications which somehow intruded in 
a subsequent unhappy hour. In the comprehensive 
phrase of Rousseau: man was born free, but every- 
where he is in chains. The perpetual recurrence of this 
conception is a continuous example of the triumph of 
faith over experience, of the legend we desire to believe 
over the history we wish to forget. The movement of 
the human race is not a development towards restraint, 
but towards freedom, towards enlarged opportunities 
for choice, towards a more frequent and continuous 
exercise of free will. We are moving away from the 
ruthless and invariable laws of the jungle, from the 
complicated tyrannies of primitive religion, towards 
liberty of intelligent action and the simplicities of 
science. Nevertheless, we cling to belief in a vanished 
Arcadia, and like to imagine that on a desert island life 
might even now be good and beautiful. In no age has 
mankind ever consented to put aside this agreeable 
delusion. The cultivated courtiers of Queen Elizabeth 
liked to pretend that they were simple shepherds. The 
serious Milton lingers enchanted over the loves of 
Adam and Eve before the serpent had intruded. Alex- 
ander Pope thinks kindly of the noble-savage uncor- 
rupted by the ills to which civilisation is heir. 

Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole plays agreeably with this 
ancient conception in ‘ The Blue Lagoon.’ For Eden 
we have an island of the South Seas. For protagonists 
we have two children who grow up together, knowing 
nothing of civilisation and obliged to learn all the 
simplest of life’s lessons for themselves. It is all very 
engaging, and it is all entirely false. It takes us out 
of the world into fairyland. It does not reveal the 
primitive realities underlying our civilisation, but it 
turns them very skilfully to favour and to prettiness. 
The enterprise is wholly successful, so far as it goes; 
and it is an enterprisc in which we are personally most 
happy to follow our conductor. But we follow him, 
clearly realising that we are entering a world which is 
not by any means as simple as it seems. The sim- 
plicity we encounter here is the simplicity of a fairy- 
tale: it is not the simplicity of nature. The man who 
set out to imagine what would really happen between 
that couple on the island, growing up beyond reach of 
civilised instruction, blindly obeying their instincts, 
groping after the elementary facts and truths of life, 
would need to be a genius of the first rank, and some- 
thing of a poet, if he were really bent upon shaming 
the devil by telling the truth about him. Mr. Stac- 
poole shows evidence at times of a desire to rise to 
these exalted levels, but, remembering what happened 
to Icarus, he cries, ‘‘down”’ to his soaring imagina- 
tion, and prefer to let his fancy roam upon safe ground. 

Mr. Basil Dean, in producing. Mr. Stacpoole’s work 
on the stage, follows his example. He makes it clear 
that he means.to tell us a very artful story, and he 
shows, in telling it, that he can be as agreeably plausi- 
ble and ingenious and picturesque as the original au- 
thor. He makes, we think, two mistakes. The first 
is to emphasize unduly the artifice of his adventure by 
requiring his characters to talk in a studiously deliber- 
ate monotone, as far removed as possible from natural 
speech, and to be téo emphatically eurhythmic in their 
gestures. The second is to tamper with Mr. Stac- 
poole’s conclusion, the only possible and satisfying con- 
clusion to the idyll. Mr. Dean, instead of sending his 
lovers to sea in a boat with the poison berries, retains 
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them happily on the Island with a rescue party bene- 
volently in the background. We presume that he was 
afraid of Mr. Stacpoole’s sad finish to the story. Surely 
there was no need. The death of the lovers is one of 
the prettiest touches in the book. No one could think 
of it as in any sense tragic. It is no more tragic than 
waking up out of a pleasant day-dream. Mr. Dean, 
instead of waking us up out of the day-dream, leaves 
us in the middle of it, wondering how on earth it can 
possibly have a satisfactory issue. 

Mr. Dean clearly establishes his title as a producer. 
He shows himself a master of all the arts and crafts 
whereby the stage can be made to look like an ocean, 
or a tempest, or a burning ship. He handles his light 
remarkably well. Dawn on the Pacific and the clear- 
ing of the storm which breaks over the Island are full 


of lighting effects managed with taste and discretion.’ 


The acting is excellent, but shows traces of having 
been too harshly drilled into conformity with the gen- 
eral plan. It looks as though Mr. Dean were leaning, 
perhaps unconsciously, to the marionette as the ideal 
player for his purpose. This seemed particularly 
evident in the case of Mr. Allan Jeayes, who played his 
part of the Swedish villain (a bad interpolation) as 
though his producer held the strings. We could not 
determine whether the touch of automatism in Miss 
Faith Celli’s playing of the woman on the Island was a 
consequence of personal conviction or the producer’s 
advice. 

Altogether, this is a successful adventure, which 


puts Mr. Dean high among the producers of London. 


We hope he will successfully establish the Reandean 
Company in London, and keep open a theatre with a 
style and standard and tradition of its own. The 
theatre never had greater need of personal and en- 
thusiastic directors, who can combine experience and 
technical ability with ideas and temperament. Mr. 
Dean has come most carefully upon his hour. It is a 
shining hour, and we hope he will be encouraged-by the 
public to improve it. . 


IF ERASMUS HAD WON! . 


F Erasmus had played the part of Luther, and Luther 

that of Erasmus, this would have been another and 
happier world. Instead of a violent religious revolu- 
tion, Europe would have experienced a gradual religious 
reform, in which authority would have endured, while 
abuses were swept away. No man was better qualified 
to enact the innovator who conserves than the wise 
man of Rotterdam. The serene mind of Erasmus sur- 
veyed antiquity and perceived its living value for the 
sixteenth century. He placed theology in touch with 


the fathers, and rescued letters from the obscurantism 


of the schoolmen. Essentially a humanist rather than 
a divine, he tried to broaden out religion into a rule 
of conduct in which Plato and Seneca and Cicero should 
have their say. As tested by those authorities and by 
the light of reason, he found much that was bad in cur- 
rent observances, and he did not hesitate to expose that 
badness. ‘ The Praise of Folly ’ lashed the credulities 
and superstitions of the time, and the criminals who 
purchased indulgences, that they might practise crime 
again. Erasmus exposed the vices of monasticism and 
the greed of the clergy; he urged the summoning of 
Councils to keep faith in touch with progress. In the 
‘Novum Instrumentum,’ he argued that the Bible 
should be translated into all languages; ‘‘ the husband- 
man should sing portions of the Scriptures to himself, 
as he follows the plough, the weaver should hum them 
to the tune of the shuttle, and the traveller should be- 
guile with their stories the tedium of his journey.” 
Erasmus occupied a position that no humanist filled 
in Europe, either before or since his time. He was 
courted by kings and princes; ‘‘ everywhere the greatest 
monarchs invite me.’’ Adulation was poured upon him 
to an extent well calculated to inflate a mind of less 
simple dignity than his. He was the ‘“* divine 
Erasmus,” the ‘‘ new Evangelist ’’; ‘‘ he merited the 
honours due to a god.’’ Yet, with all his influence, 
and all his intellectual gifts, he was not the stuff of 
which radical religious leaders are made. Though he 
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travelled a good deal, and corresponded with all the 
enlightened people of his age, he was from first to last 
a library man, who knew not the world. He tried to 
change institutions from within, and failed, just as 
Wolsey failed, who had resources to back him other 
than spiritual. As Dr. R. H. Murray remarks in a 
learned and luminous book,* a conservative reformer 
is never popular. Erasmus was being continually at- 
tacked by his own side; in his old age he was censured 
by the Sorbonne, who should have welcomed him as 
their truest champion. When the peoples are at rest, 

nobody wants reform; when they begin to stir, reform 
' promptly slides down the revolutionary slope. The 
humanist was keenly conscious that he lived in years of 
disruption, in which reason ceased to guide the forces 
of society and was taken captive by them. It is pos- 
sible to exaggerate the effect of the discoveries of 
Columbus and Copernicus, but there can be no question 
that from one cause or another—the conception of na- 
tionality in England so far back as Edward I., and in 
France under Louis XI., is an obvious one—the old 
universal world of the Empire and Papacy with its nice 
gradation of duties and privileges was crumbling away. 
To whom could Erasmus turn in his distress? To his 
supreme misfortune there sat in St. Peter’s chair a 
charming impostor in Leo X., who was about as fit to 
be Pope as Mr. Bottomley to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Had Sixtus V. or Pius IV. come earlier, things 
might have been different. 

The disintegrating factors which ruined the hopes 
of Erasmus, never too sanguine, were the salvation of 
Luther, who was troubled by no doubts at all. The 
Emperor, Charles V., was paralyzed by the perpetual 
aggressions of the Turk and the diabolically clever 
policy of Francis I. of France, who anticipated 
Richelieu in discountenancing Protestantism at home, 
while encouraging it abroad. In Germany, Luther 
could appeal to the growing self-consciousness of the 
people, and their resentment against the exactions of 
the Popes, all after Adrian VI. Italians, as well as to 
the cupidity of the Princes, whose noses had long been 
sniffing after the Church lands and the revenues. So 
Erasmus was constrained to watch him, as he con- 
ducted his opportunist revolution through its various 
stages, at first with sympathy, then with distrust, fin- 
ally with complete alienation. Their inevitable col- 
lision came over their dispute on the freedom of the 
will, when the scholar made a hash of the prophet. The 
prophet, as prophets will, resorted to abuse. Erasmus, 
he declared, had slyly planned: to undermine all 
Christian doctrine, and therefore ‘‘ made use of am- 
biguities intentionally and with malice.’’ Worse than 
that, to the ‘‘ incarnate scoundrel, God—the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost—is merely ridiculous.”’ 
When Erasmus died, Luther pronounced that his end 
was ‘“‘ sine crux et sine lux.’’ Such vituperation is re- 
mote from the modern manner, but then it is difficult to 
place oneself in the position of a prophet who believed 
in demons who could enter his room and crack nuts on 
the joists of the ceiling. But what was the humanist 
Melanchthon doing the while? That is the puzzle. His 
sympathies were all with Erasmus, who was his 
friendly correspondent to the last. His practice was 
with Luther, who domineered over him just as Mr. 
Lloyd George rules Mr. Bonar Law. 

It must be great fun being a revolutionary prophet, 
especially when to the gift of prophecy is added an un- 
rivalled power of propaganda. Luther’s writings and 
hymns were vehicles of belief almost as efficacious as 
the Koran. Their precision of statement and their 
invincible dogmatism concealed from his followers 
those inconsistencies into which a revolutionary, whose 
sight is vivid rather than extended, is bound to stumble. 
His revolt against authority having bred insurgents 
more extreme than himself, he cursed the Anabaptists, 
and approved their suppression and that of the 
peasants with them. His doctrine that the will is not 
free having been extended to predestination, or to some- 
thing uncommonly like it, he cursed Zwingli, and, if 
he had lived long enough to find him out, he would 
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have cursed Calvin. In the end, the proclaimer of the 
idea of the priesthood of man, and the complete divorce 
between faith and government, made his Church a mere 
arm of the State. The Princes of the day happening 
to be absolutist, the resultant theory was that of cujus 
regio, ejus religio, a workable plan, but not a tolerant 
one. In truth it, was an arid form of faith that Luther 
imposed on Central Europe. It was good enough to © 
fight about, but then men will fight about a letter of the 
alphabet, provided a religious significance can be at- 
tached to it. 

The world owes something to Luther, though but 
little, even if Dr. Murray seems to think so, for the 
creation of nationalism. That creed was won on the 
battle-field, because natives like banging foreigners’ 
heads, and through the exertions of despots who de- 
capitated such nobles as dared to pose as rivals to 
them. The world does owe individualism largely to 
Luther, and that is no small debt, though another 


German, Karl Marx, may prove to be the destroyer of 


the type of civilization that the little monk of Witten- 
berg helped to propagate. 


THE ALTRUIST. 


B, Ribaitcd. is not a word easy to define. Any 
modern dictionary will tell you that the word was 
invented by Comte and adopted by Herbert Spencer, 
but the harmless drudges seem to have quailed before 
the prospect of reading Comte and Spencer to find out 
the meaning of the word, and say, ‘‘ Benevolence or 
Beneficence.’’ Since benevolence differs from bene- 
ficence as far as the will from the deed, the dictionary 
men, it must be admitted, left a margin. Wisely, for 
exact definition is difficult, and margins conceal much 
ignorance. 

Everyone, on his way through the world, sets up a 
metaphorical stock-pot into which he throws all his 
acquaintance. Some fragments he puts in with doubt, 
not quite sure that they will not spoil the broth: some 
he is loth to part with, wondering whether he had not 
better eat them at once. But in they all go, and he 
lives on them, noticing incidentally that the old scrag 
of mutton, of which he had doubts, is the making of the 
medley, and wishing he had eaten that pheasant’s wing 
instead of keeping it. . 

In ancient days, his stock-pot had an earthenware 
cover, stamped by the potter ‘‘ Charity,’’ and inherited 
from his grandmother. Science came along with a new 
airproof, hermetically sealed cover for stock-pots. Its 
praises stared him in the face from every hoarding. 
‘* Has your wife a headache? If so, take her home 
our new Altruistic Stock-pot Cover. Children simplv 
dote on it.’ So, he hanged up the old ‘‘ Charity ” 
cover in the back drawing-room, as “‘ a curious old bit. 
Been in the family, I don’t know how long,’’ and 
cooked with ‘‘ Altruism.”’ 

Good old charity, we know, covered a multitude of 
sins. All sorts of horrid things went into the stock- 
pot, and slowly simmered into a palatable whole. Pos- 
sibly altruism might work in the same way, if let alone. 
But we cannot know, for the altruistic cook never 
leaves the cover on long, but is perpetually lifting it 
and stirring, ‘‘ dodging,” like lean Mrs. Todgers, 
‘* among tender pieces with a fork.’’ And the man 
who calls himself an altruist we do know—well enough 
to wish to keep him out of our kitchen. 

He is one who has bettered his instructions, and 
poses as loving his neighbour more than himself. If 
you meekly ask him why he should so love them, since 
barring his fad, he seems to you about as lovable as 
they are, he can only say, ‘‘ Because I am an altruist.’ 

The trouble is that his love takes the form—abhor- 
rent to humanity—of ‘‘ management.’’ It would be 
unjust to accuse him of coveting your wife, or your 
house, or your ox, or your ass. All that he covets is 
the management of them all. He teaches you how to 
humour the first, embellish the second, and fatten the 
third. And he knows where you can find a good 
market for the last: for = part, he wonders you care 
co keep a donkey : he wouldn’t. 
~ Is the onillany man, brought up under the old law, 
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to blame, if he thinks that altruism is egotism with a 
swelled head, that New Altruism is old Busybody writ 
large? 

As for the simple egotism, without complications, 
no one minds it. Most of us are born with a sufficient 
stock of selfishness; but a very few years of life teach 
us that the way to get what you want is to give others 
what they want. Accordingly, many professed 
egotists are deserving members of society, and excel- 
lent friends. Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World got 
more comfort out of the coat lent by the rude English- 
man who said, ‘‘ Shouldn’t lend it, if I wanted it my- 
self,’’ than from the coat of the altruistic Frenchman 
who said, ‘‘ See how I love you, that I go wet to keep 
you dry!” 

Our advertisers are great altruists. From Pills to 
Pelmanism they hurry us to banish our regret; they 
mention no other motive. ‘‘ Have you a flatus in your 
left hypochonder? If so, read this.’”’ ‘‘ Would you 
like to double your income? If so, send postcard,’’ 
etc. 

Old-fashioned folk are afraid that ‘‘ Government ”’ 
is becoming altruistic. It certainly seems to interfere 
with private concerns in a way which irresistibly re- 
calls the methods of the common or garden altruist. 
In weak moments we sigh. Unregenerate wretches 
that we are, we cannot see that things are bettered : 
we can only see muddle. We long for the bad old 
days, when altruism was in the womb of the Future, 
and every man, in his own water, paddled his own 
canoe. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MINERS AND THE NATION. 


Sir,—All the newspapers, except the Daily Herald, 
are pointing out that the coal miners will.do the most 
far-reaching injury to the nation, if they bring coal 
production to a sudden standstill. These arguments ad 
misericordiai:: are scarcely likely to soften the hearts 
of the miners’ leaders. On the contrary, they are bent 
on mischief and aware of the sufferings their actions 
will entail. They rely not upon argument, or upon 
right, but upon force and fear. They mean to take 
advantage of the fact that the nation is as dependent 
upon coal as it is upon bread. If the miners’ leaders 
were informed by the Press that a strike would hurt 
nobody except the miners, because a six months’ re- 
serve of coal was partly on hand, and partly on the 
way from abroad, they would be more likely to adopt 
gentle means. 

The newspapers make a great mistake in telling the 
miners and their leaders, that their action will do the 
greatest harm to this country. It ought to be pointed 
out that the miners have already injured the nation 
most severely. A strike would merely be a fitting cul- 
mination of the unceasing attacks they have made upon 
society and the nation. During the war, the miners’ 
leaders interfered unceasingly with recruiting. After 
Germany’s downfall, they have identified themselves 
with crazy revolutionary movements everywhere. 

The miners’ leaders have advocated for many years 
the reduction of output with the object of making coal 
scarce and dear. They are gradually getting a 
strangle hold on the nation. The war has led to a vast 
destruction of property. The condition of the people 
can be improved only by vastly increased production. 
The miners, instead of helping, immediately after the 
peace, made rapid recuperation impossible by the re- 
duction of output. They not only insisted on produc- 
ing less and ever less for higher and ever higher 
wages, but endeavoured to create confusion in the coa] 
industry and many others by numerous _irritation- 
strikes. Almost every day a strike occurs in one of 
the coalfields, as a rule under the flimsiest of pretexts. 
In Wales there are numerous districts in which dozens 
of strikes have occurred during the last two years. The 
nation suffers from high prices, which are due chiefly 
to insufficient production and insufficiently large ex- 
ports. All the industries of the country have been 
handicapped by the shortage and dearness of coal. The 
jron and steel industry has been lamed by lack of fuel. 
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and transport by rail and water has vastly increased 
in cost owing to the deliberate action of the miners. 
They are responsible for the shortage of goods and the 
housing difficulty. Bricks, cement, etc., require vast 
quantities of coal. 

They are responsible to a very great extent for the 
high cost of living. They have caused the general and 
continuous rise in wages which fails to benefit the 
workers, for prices rise more quickly than wages owing 
to the insufficiency of the goods produced, an insufh- 
ciency due largely to the shortage of coal. Yet the 
miners’ leaders have the hardihood to pose as public 
benefactors, who wish to force the Government to give 
cheap coal to the consumers. Their agitation is based 
on violence and hypocrisy. If they wish the con- 
sumers of coal to be treated fairly, let the highly-paid 
miners abandon their present privileges. Although 
they receive the highest wages in the United Kingdom, 
they insist upon obtaining a practically unlimited quan- 
tity of coal which costs them on an average 4s. per ton. 

The miners have done terrible mischief, both at home 
and abroad. Devastated France produces only a frac- 
tion of the coal she requires. Italy has practically no 
coal. France and Italy are absolutely dependent upon 
English supplies. | Notwithstanding the sufferings of 
our Allies, the miners have reduced their output, with 
the result that France and Italy can obtain only a small 
portion of the fuel they require. Owing to this short- 
age, coal costs the unfortunate French and Italians 
almost as much as bread costs in this country. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the tremendous price which they 
are willing to pay, French and Italian manufacturers 
cannot obtain sufficient coal to keep their factories 
going, and are threatened with revolts and revolution in 
consequence. Naturally many of them, not being ac- 
quainted with the mischievous activities of the miners’ 
leaders, hold the British Government and people re- 
sponsible for their sufferings. Thus tension and hos- 
tility have been created between England and her 
Allies. The miners’ leaders would only be true to their 
policy and themselves, if they added a complete stop- 
page of coal production to their other acts of hostility 
to the people and the nation. 

J. BARKER. 


FREEZING OUT. 


Sir,—May I supplement the letter you printed last 
week to point out the obvious fact not generally 
noticed? What, faute de mieux, may be called the ex- 
service man ‘‘stunt,’’ is really nothing more than a 
piece of political propaganda, designed, not to benefit 
the ex-service man, whom the Government cared so 
much about that they never troubled to devise a scheme 
to avoid unemployment; not at all—but to save their 
own precious skins, their seats and offices, to which 
they cling limpet-like, and which, judged by all stan- 
dards of efficiency, they have forfeited long ago. 

Just as in the case of Labour, when dukes were being 
denounced at Limehouse, everything was given to the 
poor working-man who threatened to unseat them, so 
now, not out of any regard for the woes of the ex-ser- 
vice man, but in a panic, this ex-service-man stunt is 
launched. It was not until the Cabinet were scared out 
of their lives by the threat of revolution raised by the 
ex-service men, that they took any steps to repair their 
neglect to devise a scheme to absorb the men as they 
were demobbed. The ex-service men fail to see, as a 
whole, that they and their woes are being exploited by 
the politicians to avert for them the disaster of losing 
their jobs. A few, who are given snug billets, and 
employed at princely salaries to displace civilians and 
promote the propaganda, are not blind to it; they 
profit thereby, and good luck to them! From the 
Cabinet Minister who bangs the box on the table of 
the House, to the addresser of crowded meetings, and 
even the street-corner and Hyde Park tub-thumper, all 
are playing the game of the Government. 

Speaking broadly, of all the nation the politicians 
have suffered least during the war, and probably the 
Prime Minister less than any of them. They have not 
lost their jobs. No politician has been displaced to 
make room for an ex-service man. The rations, and 
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even the liquor restrictions, have not prevented them 
having all the food and drink they require. The Prime 
Minister after the Armistice could buy an estate in 
Surrey, and build a new wing at Criccieth with large 
provision for a huge secretariat. So he has not suf- 
fered in his pocket. He continues to follow his plan of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, and this he calls governing. 
He is amazingly clever, and he has developed into a 
fine art his power of making even his neglect and mis- 
takes serve to entrench himself more firmly in office. 
But all these brilliant (and otherwise) heroics, these 
powerful perorations pumped up on a prearranged 
plan, are but propaganda to avert for him and his col- 
leagues the consequences of gross neglect, lack of 
foresight, ignorance, incompetence, and general ineffi- 
ciency and unfitness for governing this vast Empire. 
Look at the result all round: Ireland, India, disaffected 
Colonies, alienation of friends without placating ene- 
mies, and at home general chaos and more widespread 
misery than has ever been known, more discord and 
class hatred, greater uncertainty and so less produc- 
tion, which will mean losing our place in the world— 
and all for what? to gratify the selfish ambition of one 
man. Truly we are a tolerant people. Is he worth it, 
the sacrifice of all that made this Empire great? He, 
in his turn, is playing the game for that Jewish influ- 
ence which has been so eloquently traced by the 
Morning Post articles, which dates back to pre-French 
Revolution days, and aims at the destruction of Chris- 
tianity, and world-domination. As in the case of the 
ex-Kaiser of boundless ambition, it finds in him a fit- 
ting tool for its purpose. What are such trifles as 
justice, equity, probity to it, if its ends cannot be at- 
tained without them ; what even the might of the Great 
British Empire, the monument to all time of the pro- 
duct of Christian teaching, if it is in the way of Jewish 
world-domination? Russia went, why not Britain too? 
The Jewish Year-Book chronicles the fact that three 
times the Jews have been turned out of England. 


EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Sir,—With reference to the note dealing with the 
question of ex-service men in your last week’s issue, 
it is with considerable regret that I read such a note 
in a journal of your standing. In the first place, it is 
not founded on facts, and the question of a ‘‘ debt of 
honour ”’ is a very live thing, and not a “‘journalistic 
stunt,’’ as stated by you. 

May I point out that an enormous number of ex- 
officers have been found employment by the Official 
Employment Bureau, but this to a large extent is on 
paper? Whether this employment lasts for a week, 
or a year, does not concern them. The Bureau’s busi- 
ness is to register the names as having been found 
employment. The temporary post ceases, and again 
the applicant goes through the books of the Bureau, 
thus showing a very heavy number of posts found by 
deserving ex-soldiers, but it does not state that a large 
number of these are not permanent employment. 
Therefore, to deduct the number on the books of the 
Bureau from the total figures of the services is only 
misleading. It is not justice for you to make such a 
sweeping assertion that the 200,000 unplaced are the 
residuum of the ‘‘poor who are always with us.”” No 
doubt in all honourable professions, including soldier- 
ing, there are a certain number of ‘‘work shy,’’ but I 
could inundate your office not with hundreds, but 
with thousands of cases of ex-service men, who have 
worked well in the past, and who are ready to work 
well again, who have served in the fields of action and 
not at home, and are to-day in a state of semi-starva- 
tion. 

R. Harrison ArcHBALD (Major). 

Surplus Government Property Disposal Board, 

Ferrous Metals Branch, 
Earl’s Court Exhibition Grounds. 


[Our remarks were founded on expert authority. If 
more ex-soldiers were ‘‘ deserving,’’ there would be 
fewer temporary engagements.—Ep. S.R.] 
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RUSSIA AND LLOYD GEORGE. 


Sir,—With reference to your editorial comment on 
the murder of the Tsar and his family at Ekaterinberg, 
may I congratulate you on your outspoken denuncia- 
tion of the hypocrisy, ingratitude and treachery which 
eventually culminated in refusing our Ally a retreat 
from the blood-stained ruffians, who in murdering their 
hapless Sovereigns, also slew the fair fame of England 
as the refuge of the unfortunate, and the faithful friend 
of her Allies? 

Your denunciation of the political mountebank whose 
‘* statesmanship ’’ (save the mark) is responsible for 
such humiliation is not a whit too scathing; years ago 
a Russian friend of mine, commenting on the ravings of 
Limehouse, wrote, ‘‘ The seed sown there, will I fear, 
bear bitter fruit both in your country and mine,’’ words, 
alas, only too truly prophetic. For the rest, we must 
wait for the whole truth to be told; during the war, the 
censorship saw to it that sympathy for our Ally found 
scant expression, while the foulest calumnies were 
freely alleged or insinuated against the Tsar, his wife 
and family. 

As to the Tsaritza, the favourite false witness against 
her, was that she was the creature of Germany, hand 
and glove with the Kaiser, and so on, and now, that 
being disproved, the Rasputin incident is to be used 
as cover for her maligners. Well, I suppose chivalry 
is dead, but the Tsaritza after all finds herself in a 
goodly company, of whom you specify Henrietta and 
Marie Antoinette, and you might have added Mary 
Queen of Scots. A woman’s honour, and the lascivious 
mind of the mob have always been two cards in the 
hands of unscrupulous politicians, for the furtherance 
of their designs, and the wrecking of their own repu- 
tations. 

Factus Sum. 


‘*THE UNKNOWN.” 


Sir,—Having seen Mr. Maugham’s play, I am glad 
to find your excellent critic of ‘the drama reducing its 
merits to their natural proportions. The ‘‘stunt’’ of 
inviting the clergy will hardly avail, I imagine, to raise 
the author to the position of a striking or serious 
thinker. The last act is weak. At the end, when the 
main characters had left the stage, I expected some- 
thing more to happen; but only a servant came on, 
and pulled out the fender to clean the hearth. Perhaps 
that was to hint before the curtain fell that the family 
was a superior one. No ordinary householder can 
expect to keep a servant nowadays. 

The play offers no solution of the problems stated. 
There is no solution either in the Book of Job, though 
it has been honoured with a parody by Mr. baa 


HOW THE NAPOLEONIC WAR DEBT WAS 
DEALT WITH. 


* Sir,—Mr. J. Ellis Barker contributes to your current 
issue a very interesting letter under the above heading. 
It is at this moment truly inspiriting to be reminded 
how, after that long war—‘‘ untold millions were spent 
in improving the economic outfit of this country.’’ 

I ask you, however, to allow me to point out a very 
important oversight in the argument which imme- 
diately follows that statement. Mr. Ellis Barker says: 
—‘* These millions would, of course, not have been 
available, if the surplus obtained by the employers and 
capitalists had been seized by the tax-collectors, and 
applied to the drastic reduction of the national debt.” 

That is quite true, but it overlooks the fact that the 
great financial question at issue to-day is whether the 
debt ought to be treated as a liability on the national 
capital, or on the national revenue. ; 

If the latter, then Mr. Ellis Barker’s argument is 
clearly to the effect that ‘‘the Government and Mr. 
Chamberlain” are quite right in paying £400 million 
a year as interest on the War Debt; but that, if they 
raise another £100 million a year for the reduction of 
debt, they will, by doing so, thwart, if not ruin, the 
country’s prospects of prosperity. The £400 million 
a year in perpetuity he seems to consider an easy 
matter for Chancellors of the Exchequer to manage 
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and for the industrial enterprise of the country to spare. 
I cannot think a few years’ experience in that course 
likely to confirm such an opinion. i 

The alternative to that course is to treat the debt as 
a liability on the national capital. That involves the 
distribution of the debt among the present possessors 
of the country’s wealth, and stops any further cash 
transactions by the Government in connection with the 
Home part of the debt. The now existing capital of 
the country is not affected by that course: the money 
has already been paid away, and is no longer national 
capital: not only does just as much capital remain 
available for purposes suggested by Mr. Ellis Barker, 
but besides that £400 million a year is saved in 
revenue account. That is as far as the Home debt is 
concerned; and as regards our Foreign debt, I do not 
think there is any serious opinion now existing in 
opposition to the course the Government are now tak- 
ing in reducing the capital amount of that debt. 

Wm. LeicHTon JorRDAN. 


THE HUNGER-STRIKING LORD MAYOR. 


Sir,—As an Irishman, I wish to register my humble 
protest against the petition of the Irish Peace Confer- 
ence to His Majesty, in favour of the Lord Mayor of 
Cork, found guilty of taking part in a conspiracy to 
treacherously assassinate loyal members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. There can be only one explana- 
tion of the conduct of the Conference : the gods, wish- 
ing to destroy its members, first drive them mad! 

For years we, Irishmen, have bemoaned the lack of 
a strong Government. To-day the conference, whose 
spokesmen are Lords Shaftesbury and Monteagle, and 
Sir Horace Plunkett, are endeavouring to dispel the last 
faint prestige enjoyed by the British Government. If 
Mr. Lloyd George should give way and pardon this 
criminal, we shall be at the mercy of anarchists with 
the souls of cannibals, for nothing can exceed the 
cruelty and inhumanity of the low Irish, whose bestial 
savagery can always be kindled by agitators. The 
disciples of Sir Horace Plunkett remind me of the 
Girondins: in a few months, they will probably: be led 
to the scaffold, chanting ‘ The Wearing of the Green,’ 
and wildly deploring the crimes being committed in the 
name of Liberty. 

HERVEY DE MONTMORENCY. 


THE CHURCHES AND BOLSHEVISM. 


Sir,—Referring to Mr. G. A. Leask’s letter in your 
to-day’s issue, may I hasten to assure this gentleman 
that the Roman Catholics in England are certainly not 
in agreement with Sinn Fein propaganda? I cannot 
speak for the Irish Catholics here or abroad, but have 
no hesitation in assuring Mr. Leask that he is wrong in 
thinking that the Roman Catholic Church and Sinn 
Fein are synonymous. With regard to the Rev. S. 
Maurice Watts of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, this gentle- 
man gives his hearers the impression of allowing him- 
self to ‘* play to the gallery,’’ no matter what subject 
may be under discussion. [don’t think we need be too 


severe on Mr. Watts, however. 
R. V. W. 


TELEPHONES. 


Sir,—Your striking article on telephones shows 
how far America is ahead of this poor old country, 
which suffers, perhaps, not so much from lack of 
brains and enterprise as from authorities who do their 
best to make both useless. I note, however, a point 
which seems to arise out of your article. If we had as 
far-reaching and universal a system of telephones as 
the United States, not only would the telegraph disap- 
pear into the background, but also the postal service. 

W. H. Jj. 


‘*ILLUMINATION OR FOG.” 


Str,—Although, as is remarked in your issue of 
August 14th, society has long been purged of debates 
between science and religion, it now finds itself per- 
meated with mystics, who, while avoiding open con- 
troversy, profess as sublime a contempt for the one as 
for the other, B. 
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REVIEWS 
THE BACON FACTORY. 


Sir Francis Bacon, Poet—Philosopher—Statesman— 
Lawyer—Wit. By Parker Woodward. Grafton. 
1os. 6d. net. 


| Sse the title of this book the reader may guess 
what the author is about; but few will be prepared 
for the extent of silly conjecture (miscalled ‘‘ informa- 
tion ’’) which Mr. Woodward has included in 146 
pages of text. He goes the whole hog with a ven- 
geance; he is ready to swallow every ill-digested guess 
and wild contradiction of fact that has wasted paper 
from the time of poor, mad Delia Bacon to the adver- 
tising energies of Sir E. Durning-Lawrence. On 
page 2 we learn that Sir Francis ‘‘ used to mask as 
‘authors ’ the names of men-players such as Peele, 
Gosson, Marlowe, Greene, Lodge, and Shakspere, and 
those of clerks such as Spenser, Kyd, Nash, Whitney, 
and Webbe, and of clerics like Bright and Burton. 
One military man, Barnabe Rich, served on occasion, 
as did pen-names such as ‘ Euphues,’ ‘John Lyly,’ 
‘Thomas Watson,’ ‘ Immerito,’ ‘ Ignoto,’ and ‘ Anoni- 
mous.’ 

Readers ‘‘ not choked with indignation at the above 
extensive authorship claims are politely requested to 
read on.’’ We reserve indignation for things that can 
be taken seriously. Mr. Woodward’s vast Rosicru- 
cian joke does not fall under-that heading. It may not 
please everybody, in particular these who have a sense 
of style, scholarship, English, the value of evidence, 
and that priceless, but not, we fear, widely distributed 
faculty which is called ‘‘common-sense.’’ Still, Mr. 
Woodward is quite funny here and there, and his de- 
coded cyphers may amuse that vast public which pre- 
fers fiction to fact. Bacon, it appears, was the elder 
son of a secret marriage between Queen Elizabeth and 
the Earl of Leicester. The same union six years later 
produced the second Earl of Essex. As the Court of 
fifty odd peers and fifty or more knights and gentry 
had a general suspicion of this, we wonder why some 
of them did not leave in their papers shrewd hints of 
it. For the daughter of Henry VIII was not precisely 
loved by all her adherents. Francis the royal ‘‘ had the 
objection of a poetic nature to the unsavoury surname 
thrust upon him by the circumstance of his upbring- 
ing.’’ Still he might have reflected that it had be- 
longed to another highly distinguished philosopher. 
He seems, under the name of ‘‘ Immerito,’’ to have mis- 
spelt one of the commonest verbs in the Latin language 
(page 23). This, of course, was his artfulness; and 
we remark that, when he wrote Shakespeare, he pre- 
tended that he knew hardly any Latin, and quoted from 
the Latin Grammar instead of Terence. As a classical 
scholar, he quoted Horace effectively in the ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning ’; but he knew that the now familiar 
Odes had_not been translated into English when Shax- 
peere was about, so he let the Odes alone for the most 
part in his finest dramas. We doubt, however, if 
under his own name he made up a Latin title which has 
a plural noun and a singular adjective (page 75), or 
did not know how to spefl the Latin for ‘‘ and’ (page 
74). If the Latin at the top of Chapter XXII—tt is, 
by the by, an adaptation of Horace—is correctly trans- 
lated, a good many eminent scholars have missed their 
guess. For a prince who was often by way of being 
a pauper, Francis was at least a forgiving soul. For, 
when the royal pedant James had usurped the throne, 
and injured the dignity of Francis by knighting him 
with a crowd of 300 others, Francis discovered and put 
it in cold print that 

‘* There hath not been since Christ’s time any 

King or temporal Monarch which has been so learned 

in all literature and erudition, divine and human.”’ 

Francis could go it, when he chose. The amount of 
works that he wrote and ‘‘title-paged ’’ to other men 
is amazing, even for a detective story; but the 
‘*vizards,’’ noble fellows, never gave the game away. 
And Francis saw the demise of Greene and ‘‘Euphues ’’- 
with comparative indifference, because they were really 
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only posers for the goods: of the Bacon factory. He 
sent off ‘‘ Euphues”’ to the Mount of ‘‘ Silexedra,’’ 
which, we learn, ‘‘would mean ‘ stone cell.’’’ One 
never knows: we thought that it meant ‘‘flint 
seat.’”’ The demise of ‘‘ Watson”’ was ‘‘ sought to be 
branded into the public mind,’’ which did not at that 
time include a Sherlock Holmes like Mr. Woodward. 
Marlowe was used as a mask till he died; then Francis 
took the Stratford player, and reconstructed his name 
to ‘‘Shakespeare.’’ Indeed, Francis ‘‘seems to have 
been known among his intimate friends by the sobriquet 
Shakespearc.’’ This last statement is a little weak. 
“Seems... . nay, it is: I know not ‘seems,’ ”’ ex- 
claims Francis in ‘ Hamlet,’ and we think he is right 
in principle. You should have no doubts in this 
kind of story. Here sometimes we read of facts, 
sometimes of sure guesses; and again we find 
phrases like ‘* The biliteral cipher is alleged to 
affirm - . ” To create the proper con- 
fidence we should prefer to have everything put 
as solid fact, and, if possible, with some pleasing 
little detail to make assurance doubly sure. Thus, 
when Francis ‘‘died to the world,’’ and for-ordinary 
biographers, but not for Mr. Woodward, he was ‘‘most 
probably shown to the caretaker, and possibly to 
others, by his friendly medical men and Sir Julius 
Cesar.’’ And he wrote up his ‘‘dangerous and tedi- 
ous sickness ’’ in great form. ‘‘How,’’ as Mr. Wood- 
ward remarks, ‘‘ he must have laughed at these little 
jocularities !’’ He put ‘‘Francis ’’ in the Shakespeare 
works many times, it is noted; but nothing is said of 
the important clue that he used ‘‘anon ’’—clearly a 
short hint for ‘‘ anonymous ’’—about a hundred times. 
The editing of the First Folio of 1623 was a tremen- 
dous amount of work, as the author rightly says, ‘‘ in 
view of the typographical arrangements.’’ We won- 
der if he has ever tried to write, not great poetry, but 
sense, and get in a cipher as well, and taken the time 
occupied by, say, 50 lines, and then calculated the days 
required for half a million words or so. We wonder 
also mildly how the gifted Francis managed to get 
through all his literary labours, and do the work with 
which ordinary historians credit him. We should not 
be surprised if it was decoded that he sat up all night, 
and restored himself to health every morning by a 
decoction of tobacco, mandragora, and other prepara- 
tions only known to the Rosicrucian fraternity, and 
since (unfortunately) lost to the world. 

Why, we may ask, with all this incessant literary 
labour, as well as his professional emoluments, and 
less reputable extras, was Francis ever hard up for 
money? Amongst other trifles he threw off ‘Don 
Quixote’ in English. The title is ‘‘ D’on qui s’ote,”’ 
which means—who would have thought it?—‘‘of one 
who would withdraw himself,’’ and Sancho Panza 
‘‘makes use of the expression ‘My deare Sir,’ which is 
to be found also in the Shakespeare play of ‘ King 
John.’”’ If Francis had only made proper arrange- 
ments for a royalty on the Spanish translation, it ought 
to have brought him a pretty penny. We fear that, 
after all, blackmail was added to his other sorrows, 
which must have been lightened, when we got rid of his 
militant mother. We think that, like the great Dumas, 
he must have got more out of his assistants than he 
cared to confess. They cannot have been ciphers, even 
if the cipher says so. Worst of all must have been the 
trouble of getting things wrong which, he knew, should 
have been written otherwise. It must have been a 
torture to his learned mind to make elementary mis- 
takes in Latin. For we know that, when you have 
once mastered a language, it is more difficult to write 
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it wrong than to write it right. Such a consideration, 
however, need not occur to a writer of detective stories. 

We observe that Francis is said to have had a 
‘* slight part in Bible translation.’’ Is this fair to his 
respectable assistant Shaxpeere? Mr. Woodward has 
forgotten that the first authorised version of the Psalms 
was completed in the year 1610. In that year the 
Stratford man was 46. In the 46th Psalm 46 words 
from the first is ‘‘ Shake,’’ and 46 from the last sup- 
plies ‘‘ spear.’’ Thus Shakespear is clearly indicated 
as the editor of this translation. But, perhaps, Mr. 
Woodward could not get this interesting proof in. 
There is so much to explain, and here we find only a 
skeleton, as it were, of the prodigious corpus of the 
Bacon factory. Shaxpeere behaved very well on 
the whole, we read. Why ‘‘on the whole’’? We 
have our own ideas as to this. For one thing, the 
annoying man would never write anything about the 
Spanish Armada, and we suppose Francis was too 
busy to get in a suitable reference. And we fear that 
Francis may have passed, in his haste, an unpleasant 
reference to the family, ‘‘Hang-hog is Latin for 
bacon.’’ Could the presumptuous, but not undiscern- 
ing, assistant have discovered the character of the legal 
gentleman who prosecuted Essex, a friend of some 
years’ standing? Anyway, Francis was a great man, 
for he left debts, if we remember right, to the amount 
of £22,000. 

There is, we feel, much more to be discovered in the 
secret numbers. 287 is the count of the letters in- 
scribed on the Shakespeare bust at Stratford, also of 
the letters on the Bacon monument at St. Michael’s 
Church, Gorhambury. The garbled extract from the 
‘Tempest’ on the scroll of the Shakespeare monument 
in Westminster Abbey is 157 letters. Add 287 and 
157, and they make 444. Halve this again, add the 
result, and you get the number of the Beast. A little 
research of this kind will do wonders. 


THE RED WAISTCOAT. 


The Origins of French Romanticism. By M. B, Finch 
and E. Allison Peers. Constable. 15s. net. 


- E romantisme n’est autre chose que le libéralisme 
en littérature.’’ So remarked Victor Hugo, an 
authority on the subject, if ever there was one. Ac- 
cordingly, we find Miss Margery Finch and Mr. E. 
Allison Peers beginning their inquiry into the origins 
of French Romanticism with Diderot, one of the 
stoutest of Anglophiles and, in his proper person, 
liberalism (meaning independence) incarnate. The 
choice may appear a little arbitrary, but a beginning 
had to be made somewhere, and, of course, Diderot, 
with his appeal for a return to Nature, and his strenu- 
ous efforts to free the drama from its classical trammels 
did brilliantly anticipate the Romanticists of the century 
that followed, and help to prepare the way for them. 
Indeed, we may be glad that our authors began with 
him. Had they gone farther back (as, of course they 
might have done) there is no knowing to what lengths 
their book might have extended itself, for their method 
is the present-day American one which crams in every 
important and unimportant relevant name, with the re- 
sult that the reader finds himself from page to page, 
wandering through a sort of forest of capital letters. 
It is all tremendously conscientious. Here and there, 
however, occurs an open patch of turf and flowers and 
sunlight. | Miss Gardiner, for instance, has been al- 
lowed to interpolate fairly lengthy disquisitions on two 
memorable works ‘ Obermann ’ and ‘ Adolphe,’ and 
her pages will be found among the most popular in the 
book. A fairly reasonable amount of space has also 
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been devoted to Diderot himself, and of course to 
Rousseau, to Bernardin St. Pierre, and his chef 
d’ceuvre, to Beaumarchais, Mme. de Staél, and Chateau- 
briand; but we could have borne with a good deal more 
concerning that picturesque figure, Madame de Kriid- 
ener, the author of ‘ Valérie ’—and perhaps with a 
good deal less in regard to André Chenier, of whose 
poetry the following is a fair example :— : 
‘* Leur siécle est en dépét dans leur nobles volumes, 

Tout a changé pour nous, moeurs, sciences, coutumes."’ 

This is scarcely calculated to recruit many new en- 
thusiasts for the charms of French prosody. Our au- 
thors practically close their story with the famous first- 
night of ‘ Hernani’ at the Frangais, in 1830, for which 
occasion the nineteen-years-old Théophile Gautier 
donned the celebrated red waistcoat, then and ever 
since regarded as a sort of banner waving in the victory 
of the Romanticists over the mobilised forces of a dis- 
credited Classicism. 

While, however, we make these small reservations, 
we can recommend the treatise to students of that 
Romantic movement which spread itself so interest- 
ingly to music through Schumann, Chopin, and others, 
and which undoubtedly helped to shape the modern 
European spirit at its best. Our authors show care- 
fully how English genius—supremely, of course, 
Shakespeare, but also the gloomy and grandiloquent 
Edward Young (of that bathetic masterpiece, ‘ Night 
Thoughts’), Thomson, Gray, Sterne, ‘‘ Ossian ”’ 
Macpherson, Byron, Scott, and even the actor, 
Macready—may be said to have ‘“‘ influenced ’’ the 
young French moderns of the late eighteenth, and early 
nineteenth, centuries. Neither is the part believed to 
have been similarly played by Goethe and Schiller left 
unrecognised. Yet, even as we force our way through 
these solemnising academic shades, a spectral doubt 
will insist upon intruding. May not many of these 
tracings of influence be—shall we say, a little magni- 
fied? Rather academic speculations than matters of 
fact? Concerned rather with ‘‘ examination papers ”’ 
than with the real history of literature? Surely the 
more we learn of the early lives of great writers or mas- 
ters of any art, the less we find them to have been in- 
fluenced by their brethren. It is, of course, quite an 
arguable question, but we suggest, in all good-feeling, 
that Shakespeare, Byron, and Scott, may, after all, 
have done no more for the author of ‘ Hernani’ than 
confirming in him the innate tendencies of a born 
Liberalist, a predestined Romantic. 

And, hag-ridden by this particular reservation, we 
have, as we have suggested, found the pleasantest (and 
not the least helpful) pages in this book to be those in 
which the master-works of Sénancour and Benjamin 
Constant de Rebecque are considered at length and 
with sympathetic insight. ‘ Obermann ’ has its readers 
and admirers in England to-day, thanks originally to 
the beautiful poems it inspired in Matthew Arnold. 
‘ Adolphe,’ in spite of the fact that it appeared in a fine 
English translation by Alexander Walker, of Edin- 
burgh as long ago as 1816, is less known; and an 
edition published in London as lately as 1904 was, by 
an extraordinary mistake, embellished with a portrait 
of that other Benjamin Constant, the painter, who 
painted the Diamond Jubilee portrait of Queen Vic- 
toria, died in 1905, and was one of the most modern- 
looking of men with his pince-nez, trimmed moustache 
and immaculate morning coat. Of little more than the 
length of one of Henry James’s short stories—‘ The 
Turn of the Screw,’ for instance—‘ Adolphe’ is a 
marvel of subtle psychology, particularly in the delinea- 
tion of its rather sorry hero. Poor Constant was 
taunted with having here _described himself, and an 
early amour of his own, and he indignantly repudiated 
the charge in a preface to the second edition, though 
M. Paul Bourget and other French critics of the present 
day uphold it. The point, however, is a small one, and 
has nothing to do with literature. _ What matters is 


that, whoever sat for it, the portrait is a marvellous 
piece of literary art, and the whole story one which 
needs very little French sensibilité to move the reader 
to a deep compassion for both hero and heroine. A 
properly revised new edition in English to-day might 
have a great success. 
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When they allow their pens to run, and are not being 
continually pulled up by a fresh proper noun, Miss 
Finch and Mr. Peers give us admirable criticism writ- 
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ten in a vigorous and shapely prose. The analysis of 
Beaumarchais’s ‘ Figaro,’ as a political portent, of 
the reception accorded to the character by the play- 
going aristocracy of Paris on the eve of the Revolution, 
and of the effects on French literature of the achieve- 
ments and personality of Napoleon, are typical in- 
stances. Even in history, facts should not be allowed 
to occupy too much of the stage. At the best, they are 
but the brute beasts of the intellectual domain, and in- 
finitely less important than the deductions and generali- 
ties which derive from them. 


GETTING OUTSIDE COMMON-SENSE. 


Space, Time, and Gravitation: An Outline of the 
General Relativity Theory. By A. S. Eddington. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


F all those who have attempted the impossible 

task of interpreting Prof. Einstein’s theory of 
relativity to an untrained public, Professor Eddington 
seems to us to come nearest to success. In the pre- 
sent book he tries to effect his purpose without any- 
thing very technical in the way of mathematics, phy- 
sics, or philosophy, and for some distance his mathe- 
matics are indeed fairly simple, even to a non-mathema- 
tical reader. But, in spite of its illustrations from 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ and Jules 
Verne’s ‘Round the Moon,’ the volume cannot be 
recommended for holiday reading. The difficulty is 
that a conception so utterly opposed, not merely to 
ordinary habits of thought, but even to the geometry 
and physical science of our school-days, a conception, 
based it may be on experimental facts, but built up 
through a complicated mathematical analysis, cannot 
be visualised as a concrete whole—perhaps even by 
Prof. Einstein himself. The best that can be done is 
to take certain results of the analysis, and to prove, by 
observation or experiment, that they are, after all, 
the facts of nature. 

It is not easy to explain what “‘ relativity ’’ in this 
sense means. In some sense every piece of know- 
ledge is relative to the observer. Yonder mountain 
seen from this window differs perceptibly from my 
neighbour’s view of it, and yesterday, as beheld from 
another summit, its proportions seemed quite other. 
Or ride into the town from here. It is only eight 
miles by map and milestones; but uphill and down 
dale the measured road is considerably longer. Such 
are differences due to relative position in space. Now 
introduce time. As you ride, a passing motor 
screeches you out of its way, and the screech, as it 
leaves you in its dust trail, becomes a grunt of satis- 
faction; but to those in the car the note of the horn 
remains the same. The scientific know that this is 
because an approaching sound strikes the ear with 
more vibrations to the second than does a departing 
one. Transfer these simple ideas to the motion of 
the earth. Any so-called fixed observer is being 
whirled round its axis, is being carried round the sun, 
and is, with the whole solar system, suffering a further 
translation in reference to the stellar universe as 
known to us. How many more motions-of cycle on 
epicycle, orb on orb may be superadded to these, who 
can tell? These are enough to give grounds for sup- 
posing that all knowledge into which there enter con- 
siderations of space and time must be very relative 
indeed. 

The problem is to get rid of this relativity. New- 
ton, in framing his laws of motion, assumed an obser- 
ver moving at the same uniform rate as the system of 
moving bodies under consideration, much as our 
motor-driver and his horn were assumed to be travel- 
ling together at a uniform speed. But in both cases 
this is a pure assumption. We have to conceive a 
system of nature in which all kinds of motion of the 
observer shall be indifferent. Since the relativity 
which we are studying is a result of both time and 
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space, our system of reference must be compounded 
of both those factors. In space we know of three 
dimensions—fore-and-aft, across, and up-and-down; 
to these we add time, and treat it in our mathematical 
formule as though it were a fourth dimension. A 
very simple instance of such mathematical treatment 


.is afforded by any graphic curve which records the 


movement of a barometer from hour to hour: time is 
here plotted as a dimension. A formula expressing 
the motion of a projectile would be more complicated. 
But it is possible, by mathematical analysis, to take 
the further step of including with time all three space- 
dimensions. This leads, it is clear, to a new geome- 
try, one with this importance—that its conclusions 
must be the same for all imaginable observers. 

In the application of this space-time system much 
depends on the method of measuring time. The unit 
actually adopted is the velocity of light, and the chief 
reason for the choice, according to Professor Edding- 
ton, is that no material body can exceed that velocity. 
This is bound up with the conception of the aether, or 
“at least. . . the universal substratum of things 
which the relativity theory gives us in place of the 
aether.”’ This aetherial fabric seems to be the only 
human conception left without considerable change. 
All the other laws and theories of physics, such as 
gravitation, and all Euclidean geometry, are based on 
premises demonstrably incorrect from an _ absolute 
standpoint. They are, as Huxley said of science in 
general, organised common-sense. But to get near 
the absolute, relativists have to eliminate common- 
sense. The idea that a yard-measure changes in 
length, according as it is held this way or that, is 
opposed to common-sense; and yet, if aether exists, 
and if light has a uniform velocity, such is the only 
explanation of a famous experiment. We can hardly 
conceive of light as ponderable, or as deflected by gra- 
vitation; and yet, on the same premises, this too has 
been proved by eclipse observations. Again, the 
statement that space is curved conveys no meaning 
to the practical geometer. Our physical theories are 
subsumed, with these and similar modifications, under 
the new relativity theory. Fortunately for the plain 
man, even for the daily labourer in the field of science, 
the practical measurable results, so far as terrestrial 
nature is concerned, are so minute as to be negligible. 
We are creatures of the earth on which we live, and 
we must obey the laws of physics as therein mani- 
fested, whether we call them science or common-sense. 
If we take pleasure in Professor Eddington’s gallant 
attempt, and interest in his philosophic wanderings, 
so much the better. But if after all we fail to under- 
stand him, we shall not be a penny the worse. 


AN ATTRACTIVE BLUE-BOOK. 


The Crisis of the Naval War. By Admiral of the Fleet 
Viscount Jellicoe. Cassell. 31s. 6d. net. 


T is difficult not to feel that it would have been better 

if Lord Jellicoe had not written this book, or, at any 
rate, had withheld it for a decade. He deals with the 
fateful year 1917, when the submarine menace was 
making the boldest apprehensive, and the measures 
taken by the Admiralty, under the author, to meet and 
defeat it. |The book contains indisputable facts, of 
which Lord Jellicoe may justly be proud. It is a his- 
tory of invention, experiment and output, which does 
great credit to all concerned from the First Sea Lord 
down to the factory hand. But—it is the book of a 
man with a grievance. 

Lord Jellicoe went to the Admiralty in December, 
1916. His task was to defeat the German subntarine, 
and no one reading this book will deny that he per- 
formed it to perfection. Then suddenly at the end of 
1917, to the surprise of all but a few of the elect, he 
was superseded by Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, who had been 
appointed Deputy First Sea Lord a few months pre- 
viously. The announcement came as a bomb-shell to 
everyone, and there were not wanting those who fore- 
told disaster to a navy robbed of its Jellicoe. The navy 
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however, survived, and so, unfortunately, did the con- 
troversy regarding the respective merits of the two 
Sea Lords. But it is a matter for regret that one of the 
principals should have lacked the restraint to wait in 
dignified silence for the judgment of posterity; and it is 
probable that this attempt at self-vindication by one 
who is about to take up a high administrative post 
over-seas, will alienate many who were inclined to 
sympathise with him. 

For the rest, the book is a detailed and passionless 
record of the work done afloat and ashore by those 
whose duty it was to prevent the country from being 
starved by mine and torpedo. It is presented in an 
attractive way, and the most frivolous reader will not 
be deterred by the figures showing the results obtained, 
whether they refer to the output of ships and weapons, 
or to the decrease in tonnage sunk by submarines; 
while the story of the decoy-ships is an epic in itself. 

From an ethical point of view the employment of 
decoy ships has sometimes been criticised. Be that as 
it may, there is no room for criticism of the officers and 
men who manned these ships, and all who read the 
incidents detailed between pages 73 and 85 will agree 
with Lord Jellicoe that ‘‘ the story of the work of these 
vessels constitutes a record of gallantry, endurance 
and discipline, which has never been surpassed afloat 
or ashore.”’ 

Lord Jellicoe has always succeeded in retaining the 
affection of those who worked under him, and he in his 
turn is unstinting in his praise of his subordinates. 
Especially gratifying is it to read his tribute to the 
Admiral Commanding at Queenstown, that brilliant 
officer who did so much of which the public never 
heard, and who will be remembered in Ireland as the 
one Englishman for whom the Sinn Feiners admitted 
the greatest respect and fear. 

The book is well printed and has appropriate plates 
and charts. If there is ground for complaint, it is on 
account of the too frequent italics, which remind us 
of the kind of letter written by a sentimental woman 
with no sense of style. Again we cannot help regret- 
ting the appendixes showing the increase of the per- 
sonnel at the Admiralty at different dates. _ Such 
criticism, absolutely unveiled, of the régime which 
succeeded him might be for a professional politician a 
part of his trade. For an Admiral of the Fleet, it is 
(shall we say?) a sign of the times, a sign which, we 
hope, will not be seen again. 


A VOLUME DE LUXE. 


Our Beautiful Homeland: Norwich, Shakespeare 
» Land, The Peak District, The Dukeries. Painted 
by E. W. Haslehust. Described by Walter Jer- 
rold and R. M. Gilchrist. | Gresham Publishing 
Company. 15s. net. 


HIS volume is one of a series of six devoted to the 
eulogy of the cities and countryside of England. 
All are illustrated in colour and produced in what is 
somewhat damningly known as ‘“‘ gift-book ’’ style; 
that is to say, they are sumptuously bound and ren- 
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dered unusually attractive by the aid of the printer’s 


art and such embellishments as bookmarkers and a 
cardboard case. 

The volume before us deals competently with four in- 
teresting districts, giving us in very readable manner 
their chief points and peculiarities, interspersed with a 
pleasant smattering of historical anecdote. It does 
not pretend to a very learned or profound presentation 
of the subjects, however, nor would such treatment 
here be appropriate; and it is for Mr. Haslehusi’s ex- 
cellent illustrations in colour that the book is chiefly 
remarkable. His pictures of ‘‘ Stratford-on-Avon 
from the Memorial Theatre,’’ and ‘‘ The Wye near 
Cressbrook Dale ’’ are particularly happy; and if his 
‘* Wroxham’ Broad, Early Spring,’’ and ‘‘ The Major 
Oak, Thoresby Park,” are a trifle idealistic, we may 
perhaps blame the artistic temperament, and we must 
certainly admit that the result is charming. We must 
further congratulate him on having chosen unhack- 
neyed positions from which to paint his subjects, so 
that each picture is presented in an original and non- 
guide-book manner. 

One error we cannot pass unnoticed in a book dis- 
tinctive for its printing. |The Latin inscription over 
Shakespeare’s monument is printed in Antique capitals, 
and is set to ‘‘ square-up,”’ thus falsely splitting the 
lines with a fine contempt for the form of a Latin hexa- 
meter. 


THE CHARM OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 


Island Tales. By Jack London. Mills and Boon. 
7s. 6d. 


ACK LONDON died some while since; and we 

thought we had already seen his positively last post- 
humous publication. Here, however, is a book of 
seven short stories which are full of the colour and 
legend of the South Seas. .The people of those regions 
are pictured as delightful to look at, splendid creatures 
tinted with the ‘‘ golden tawny brown of Polynesia.’’ 
When not swayed by the fears of superstition, they are 
good and kindly people too. Jack London revels here 
in their strange beliefs and curious traditions, while 
able to satisfy the worship of physical strength which 
is the main theme of his work. He deals with whites 
as well as Hawaiian natives, and the problems of love 
and passion, which are the same all the world over. 
The story of Alice, who was always on the point of 
getting religion to the full, and revealing ip public 
confession her wide knowledge of the sins of every- 
body else, is delightful; and ‘ The Kanaka Surf’ is an 
admirable tale of two splendid swimmers, a married 


pair who were nearly drowned, because there was a . 


misunderstanding on land. Reading this story, we 
think that Jack London was very nearly a great artist. 
But elsewhere in these pages he falls from English, 
_ which he can use skilfully, into a horrid lingo for which 
we see no excuse. And he devotes a page and a half 
to demolishing his idea of dreary, emasculated, pygmy 
critics, bogeys that never existed except in his own 
heated imagination. This overwrought stuff, which is 
too silly to hurt anybody, belongs, we suppose, to the 
revolutionary creed which Jack London adopted in his 
later years. 
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Full Programmes for Entire Season of 61 Concerts may be 
obtained on application to the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
320, Regent Street, W.1. 

ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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DEVIL. “The Two Great 


Forces of Nature in their THE EPIC OF THE EMPIRE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Hogarth’s Works, 
large paper copy, 3 vols., calf, 1812, £3 10s. ; Napier’s Peninsular 
War, 6 vols., calf, 1832, £4 10s.; The Satirist, coloured plates, 
i1 vols., £9 9s. (1808); Beesley’s History, Banbury, 1841, 35s. ; 
Bell’s Shakespeare, 1785, illustrated, 12 vols., calf, 35s. ; Hoppé’s 
Studies, from the Russian Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 
21s. ; Rabelais’ Works, 5 vols., 1901, 21s. ; Thornton’s American. 
isms; An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 1912; 
Henry’s Finger Prints, 2s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, 
410 10s.; Drawings by Old Masters at Chatsworth, pub. £21, 
price £10 10s.; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 
150 done, 35s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. 
by Beardsley, 1ls.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large 
paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.—Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. EpwarD Baker’s Great Booksuop, 14-16, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply 
lists free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle. 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality. and key 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption. 

Breathing becomes copious. the voice full, and the walk buoyant 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 PARK STRFET. LONDON, W. 1. 


UTHORS’ MS. TYPEWRITTEN, 1s. PER THOUSAND 

WORDS. Neat, intelligent work on good paper.. Individual 

requirements carefully followed. Carbon copy 4d. per 1,000 
words.—Typewriting Section, OXFORD BUREAU, 3, Crosshall 
‘Street, Liverpool. 


TAMMERING Successfully Treated.—Public School 

received in residence during holidays. Being under constant 

supervision, the re«ult is a speedy and permanent cure. Adults 
received as resident or daily pupils as vacancies occur. Medical 
references from Mr. A C. Scunetie, 119, Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London W.C.1. Estab. 1905. : 


6 UTLINES OF SPEECHES FOR SOCIAL AND POLI- 

TICAL OCCASIONS,” by CHARLES SEYMOUR, 21s. 

: (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). For synopsis of contents of 

this book or for a syllabus of PRIVATE LESSONS in Elocu- 

tion, Voice Production, Extempore Speaking, Lecturing, Reciting, 
write to Mr. Charles Seymour, 446 Strand (West), London. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EREFORD SCHOOL.—An ancient Public Schoo] with 

valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. 

Vacancies next term. Entrance examination, September 16; 
one or two EXHIBITIONS may be granted on the results of this. 
—For prospectus apply to Dr. CREES, the Head-Master. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for boys of fourteen and upwards 
unable to enter the Public Schools.—Lieut.-Colonel E. G. 
Hoare, D.S.O., Homewood, South Godstone, Surrey. 


UPERIOR HOME SCHOOL.—Children, good birth, not 

over 12 years. Vacancies Sept. and for summer holidays. 

Speciality, children, parents abroad.—Particylars, write Box 
51, c/o S.R., 9, King Street, W.C.2. 


UITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A., 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can 

receive three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University 
Entrance and other Examinations. Individual attention.— 
Address, Sct. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. 
Director: Proressor W. P. Ker, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 


Lecturer in Danish: J. H. Hetwsc. 
Lecturer in Norwegian: I. C. GR6ONDAHL. 
° Lecturer in Swedish: Im. BJORKHAGEN. 
- Full Courses of Study in Languages and Literature—both ele- 
mentary and advanced—in Danish, Norwegian and Swedish, will 
begin on 4tH Octoser. Both Day and Evening Courses are held. 
Sessional Fee for each Course—Two Guineas. 
A number of Public Lectures have also been arranged. 
The detailed Prospectus of Scandinavian Courses can be ob- 
tained on application to :— 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lic., 
Secretary, 
University College, London, 
(Gower Street, W.C.1). 
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Can pi Save it? 


“THE damage [to build- 


ings] is entirely due to 
the sulphuric and 
acids contained in the products 
of combustion ” [of raw coal]. 


Departmental Committee's Interim 
“ia. Report on Smoke and Noxious 
Vapours Abatement. 


@, We must as in honour 
bound find the gigantic sum 
necessary to save the Abbey. 


@, But having done that, let 
us see to it that we remove the 
cause of the damage—the bar- 
barous use of crude coal which 
is working the same havoc on 
Canterbury Cathedraland every 
other sacred and civic building 
in or near our smoky cities. 


Literature embodying the latest 
research on this subject will be 
sent on receipt of a postcard 
to the address below: 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 


THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of “ Indian 
““The Middle Eastern Question,"’ &c. 8vo. 
7s. . net. 


The Daily Telegraph: “ From the standpoint of politi 
Imperial interest this is unquestionably the book of the hour." 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


NOTES ON A CELLAR-BOOK. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: “‘ The little book is merum sal. and none 
but the fanatic will fail to enjoy its ripe and genial humour." 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 Vols. 7s. 6d, net per Vol. 
POCKET EDITION, 23 Vols. Printed on thin paper 
with gilt edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 
6s. net per Vol. 

THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 3s. 
net each. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS. A Novel. Crown 8vo 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Times: ‘The drama that takes place in the isolated 
mountain chalet, 5,000ft. above the sea. is poignant, rich in comedy, 
lit by that rare sense of humour which a]most touches tears, while behind 

hearts and minds so vividly drawn stands the unintentional re- 
velation of the writer's personality, setting the little tale in an atmos- 
phere which deserves the adjective already used—inspiring."’ 


3/6 LIBRARY OF FICTION. New Vol. 


THE PASTOR'S WIFE. by te author of 


‘* Elizabeth and her German Garden,'' etc. Crewn 8vo. 
3s. 6d, net. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s Editions of Tennyson's Works 
are the only complete Editions and contain all the Poems 
still in copyright. POEMS. Globe Edition. 6s. net. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


Cateleges complete of of Lord 


Tennyson's works post free on application 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 1848-1854. 


By the Rev. CHARLES E. RAVEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of Emmanuel! College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ What 
Think Ye of Christ?’’ 8vo. 17s. net. 

The Sunday Times: ‘One of the most scholarly and readable 
volumes that have been written on this period of British history. 
. « « The book is full of interesting character sketches of the men 
who tried to grapple effectively with the tumult of new problems that 
followed the Napoleonic wars, and the author shows that their words 
have significance for the present generation,"’ 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Common- 
wealth. 5s. net. Annual Subscription, 20s. post free. 


MACMILLAN & Go., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


Please help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those who have fallen 
in Life’s Struggle. 
Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (marked Barclay's ae Church Army) will be 
gratefully received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church 
Army Headquarters, Bryanston St., Marble Arch, London, W.1 
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The 
Pilgrims Guide 
to the 


Ypres Salient 
3/6 READY 


‘*The Pilgrim’s Guide to the 

q Ypres Salient,” written through- 
out by ex-service men from 
actual experience, provides a 
thorough and accurate Guide to, 
and an artistic Souvenir of, the 
Battlefields.and Cemeteries of 
the Ypres Salient. It is intended 
primarily for those whose visit 
to Flanders will be in the nature 
of a Pilgrimage. 


Detailed information cencerning 

q Travelling Facilities, Car con- 
veyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., 
etc. A complete guide to each 
individual cemetery. 


Large two-colour map, excep- 
q tionally clear and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of 
Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 


Contributions by LAURENCE 
q BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘*SAPPER,” and many others. 


HANDSOMELY PRODUCED 

ACCURATELY WRITTEN 

SOUVENIR AND GUIDE 
IN ONE 


Indispensable for all intending 
Pilgrims to the Salient, and for all 
who have memories of Ypres. 


Issued by ‘‘ Talbot House” 


Copies can be obtained from 
The PUBLISHER, 9 KING S1. 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 


Price 3/6, or post free 3/10, Prospectus gralis. 
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INSURANCE 


During the past month there has been evidehce that 
the age of arrangements between companies is not yet 
over ; and though those now reported are in a compara- 
tively minor key by the side of the great amalgamations 
of the past few months, they are an indication that the 
process of concentration has not yet reached the limit. 
There are several reasons why this must be the case, 
It .will not have escaped observation that the expense 
ratio is going far ahead, and the general indication is 
that this is a feature beyond control. Any process 
which made for economy in working expenses would be 
more than welcome, and it is clear that one of the best 
arguments in favour of the absorption of one company 
by another presents opportunities for more economical 
administration. The insuring public who like to have 
a large number of companies to choose from, and be- 
lieve that there is safety in numbers, must consider all 
sides of the question. The age of playing off one com- 
pany against another to secure lower rates is almost a 


distant dream. 


Of the obvious reasons for closer working, one which 
has frequently been pointed out is that the days of the 
specialist in insurance are numbered, and the most 
common case of the purely life office best illustrates 
that such an office must undertake all classes of busi- 
ness, and, when once a connection has been got to- 
gether in one department, it must be worked for all it 
is worth in every direction. Life companies have suf- 
fered more than all others by the difficulties of recent 
times, and several of them have increased their powers 
to transact all classes of insurance. The latest case 
of the Scottish Temperance shows an alternative which 
is full of promise. By the arrangement which has re- 
cently been concluded with the British General both 
offices pursue the very sensible course of undertaking 
the classes of work which they understand best. In 
life matters the Scottish Temperance is well estab- 
lished, while the British General is almost a new-comer 
in that field. It seems a clear advantage for the former 
to do all the life business of both, while the latter will 
transact all other classes of business, and will be free 
to develop to the utmost the excellent connection of the 
Scottish Temperance. The interchange of shares 
should secure a maximum of effort on both sides. 


The other outstanding arrangement is that whereby 
the London Guarantee and Accident will, from the end 
of this month, have its marine business written for it 
by the London Assurance. What induced the latter 
to enter into the arrangement, and what it has to gain 
by it is far from clear, though it is imagined in some 
quarters that it is the thin end of the wedge towards 
greater things. For our part we are no prophets. The 
London Guarantee obviously scores. It is almost a 
beginner in marine business, and so soon to have all 
the advantages of the great experience of Mr. Nicholls 
and his able deputy Mr. Matthews gives the London 
Guarantee a position which they could hardly hope to 
secure in any other way. It is only in the last few 


"years that the London Guarantee has gone ahead in 


double quick time, and to be put in such close working 
connection with a company of the age and prestige of 
the London Assurance is certainly a feather in its cap. 


The story of wanton destruction of property in Ire- 
land, especially the extensive fires in Belfast, cannot be 
pleasant reading to anybody. It must cause a good 
deal of movement in the world of insurance, where it 
may be somewhat difficult to assess fairly the probabili- 
ties of damage. As might be expected, the rates 
offered go up and down. A premium of 5os. for £100 
has been paid to insure goods in Dublin and Belfast 
for three months against damage from civil disturb- 
ance. For six months £3 per £100, and for a year 
44 for the same sum, have been mentioned. What 
may happen in Ireland is a matter of pure speculation; 


' but at present things seem likely to grow worse rather 


than better; and insurance in this part of the Empire 
is more like a gamble than a reasonable speculation. 


XUM 


| 


Invested FUNDS (1919) £39.000,000 
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AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


The Larges: Mutual Life Office in the Empire, 
ANNUAL INCOME (1918) £5,250,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase of 


” the sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent. 


_Endewment Assurance Results also unsurpassed. 
87. THRBADNEEDLE STREET. LONDON, £.C.2 


The only Investment which 
does not depreciate in value 
is a 
Life Assurance Policy. 


INSURE ‘WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


AOTS LIKE A CHARM IN he Best Remedy known for 
DIARRHEA, COUGHS, COLDS, 


COLIC D 
and kindred mubaier ailments Asthma, Bronchitis. 


Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT 


The following important articles dealing with the modern 


movement in PAINTING have appeared in the Buri 


NGTON 


Macazine. Copies of these issues may be obtained at the 


published price of 2/6 per number (post free 3/3). 


Contemporary Art in England Clive Bell 
Primitive in Mod- 

ern Art -. A. Clutton Brock 
French Painting in “the 19th Century Lionel Cust 
Modern Painters in 1906 Bernard Sickert 
Degas: Three Heads «se Anon. 
Madame Charpentier and 


her Family by Renoir. Léonce Bénédite 
Manet at the National Gallery .- Lionel Cust 
The Art of Albert P. Ryder... Roger Fry 
Paul Cézanne,’”” by Ambrose 

Vollard; Paris, 1915 <n Roger Fry 
On a Composition by Gauguin Roger Fry 


Vincent Van Gogh 
Memories of Degas 
egas int oon Walter Sickert 
Puvis de Chavannes ete Chas. Ricketts 
Vincent Van Gogh, Letters ..F. Melian Stawell 
Line as a Means of Expression 
in Modern Art eee 
Mr. Fry and Drawing ... 
= MacColl and Drawing _... Roger Fry 
Six Drawings by Rodin -..Randolph Schwabe 
Modern French Art at the 
Mansard Galleries ... 


wR. Mayer-Riefscahl 


Post Impressionism and Aisthetics Clive Bell 
An Experiment we Margaret Bulley 
Art in a Socialism ... Roger Fry 
The New Movement in ‘Art in 

its Relation to Life ... Roger Fry 


The True Futurism Walter Sickert 


Cézanne Maurice Denis, 


The Sculptures of Maillol oa ... Roger Fry 
The Post Impressionists ... A. Clutton Brock 
M. Larinow and the Russian Ballet ... Roger Fry 


WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBER 


George Moore 178, 179 


Roger Fry, 189, 191 
D. S. MacColl 194, 195, 196 


See 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


For Connoisseurs. Illustrated. Published Monthly. 2/6 net. 


17, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 


w.l 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS CO. 


In view of the recent Act obtained by the Company requiring 
its General Meetings to be held annually, the meeting announced 
for the 11th August did not take place, and the following letter 
has been addressed to the shareholders :— 

IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Dear MADAM oR SIR, 
I desire to take the ity afforded by the transmission of 


the enclosed dividend warrant to ask your special attention to the. 


following observations. 

The dividend is at the same rate as that declared during the 
preceding six months, and is the maximum allowable under the 
provisions of the Government Act’ passed two sessions ago, which 
was intended to afford relief from the intolerable conditions im- 
posed by previous sliding-scale legislation. 

Shareholders in this Company will need no reminder of the 
inadequacy of chat relief, having—between them—suffered loss in 
dividend of over half a million sterling since the outbreak of war, 
irrespective of the heavy taxation levied on the remainder. 

It is not surprising that such conditions have rendered un- 
popular the investment of capital in gas supply in spite of the 
encouraging outlook for the future of the industry. 

With the object of getting this grave injustice remedied the 
Directors promoted a Bill in the recent Session of Parliament, 
and were fortunate in obtaining the highest financial and scientific 
assistance in the country in support of its provisions. 

In this connection the Board desires to acknowledge its great 
indebtedness to (among others) Sir William Plender, Sir Harry 
Goschen, Sir Herbert Hambling, Sir William Pope, Professor 
Henry Louis, Dr. E. F. Armstrong, Mr. J. G. Buchanan, Mr. 
Andrew Young, Mr. Frederick I. Pitman, Mr. Doig Gibb, its 
leading counsel Mr. Vesey Knox, and last but not least its inde- 
fatigable Parliamentary Agent, Mr. T. Seager Berry, for the in- 
valuable assistance and support these gentlemen so unreservedly 
placed at its disposal. 

The principles for which they contended were completely vin- 
dicated before, and accepted by, Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The unjust sliding scale has now disappeared for good from 
the Company’s charter, its place being taken by provisions framed 
more in accord with present-day conditions. In substitution for 
an antiquated piece of legislative machinery (the need for which 
ceased long ago) which has wrought great and cruel injustice 
upon gas shareholders during the war, Parliament has now 
adopted the basis that Capital invested in gas supply is as much 
“entitled to a fair return for its use as is Labour for its service 
therein. 

It has fixed that return at 5 per cent. per annum in respect of 
the issued, and at 6 per cent. per annum in respect of the unissued 
ordinary stock of the Company, which rates, under all circum- 
stances, the shareholders will henceforth be entitled to divide. 
Profits earned beyond this will be divisible in the proportion of 
three-fourths to the gas consumers by way of reduction of price, 
and one-fourth in equal parts to the shareholders and coparcner 
employees. Both Capital and Labour will thus be encouraged to 
progressive effort, the one by extending business in all directions, 
the other by economical working and production. As a result 
it is confidently hoped that these bonus additions to, on the one 
hand the standard rate of interest on capital, and on the other 
to standard rates of pay for labour, will become quite substantial. 

The evaluation of gas according to its illuminating power— 
towards the supersession of which this Company, at a sacrifice 
of present advantage, took the first step in 1900—is now abolished, 
and its place filled by a rational system of selling gas according 
to its heating value, which will enable the Company in future co 
produce gaseous energy less wastefully and with more regularity 
of quality. 

In this great change the Company has played a not unimportant 
part. 

Its present-day consumers of self-luminous gas will not be 
prejudiced thereby, as there is no intention of sacrificing their 
necessities to the luxury production of motor spirit. 

Parliament has also again confirmed its earlier recognition of 
the need to encourage in every way the supply of gas having 
the highest degree of purity, and in future the attainment of this 
ideal in the interests of gas consumers will be dealt with as a 
legitimate aspiration and justly entitled to reward. By the adop- 
tion of processes for its complete purification, any foundation 
for che remaining prejudice expressed by some to the use of 
gas for all domestic purposes will thus disappear. 

With the foregoing adjustments of the conditions under which 
the Company carries on its business, the Directors feel a heavy 
burden of anxiety has been removed from the shareholders, and 
they desire with complete confidence to draw their attention 
to an important particular in which they will have an opportunity 
before long of doing their part in building up the future organiza- 
tion of the Company upon the new foundation which has been 
provided. 

Owing not only to the extension of business, but largely to the 
need for more floating or working capital entailed by the higher 
costs of materials and labour, it will be necessary to make, at the 
first favourable opportunity, a substantial issue of capital, and 
thus replace the temporary loans at present obtained through 
banking sources. 

This necessity, experienced by all industrial undertakings, is 
one the Directors feel they can with no uncertainty appeal to 
existing shareholders-to meet, and thus to do their part towards 
the post-war re-establishment of the undertaking in providing 
a substantial portion, if not the whole, of the new moneys 
required. 


CHARLES CARPENTER (Chairman). 
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THE CITY 


Labour influences continue to dominate the market 
in Home securities, entirely, and other markets of the 
Stock Exchange in a less degree. The solemn en- 
dorsement of the Railwaymen’s and _ Transport 
Workers’ representatives of the pit-boys’ decision 
came as an undoubted surprise to the Stock Exchange, 
where there had hitherto been a disposition to credit 
the great bulk of the Labour leaders with some glim- 
mering of statesmanship. Now they have been 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting in the eyes, 
not only of the Stock Exchange, but also of all detached 
observers. At the time of writing it has not been de- 
termined what measure of support is to be rendered to 
the miners by the other two members of the Triple 
Alliance. 


In spite of the terrible distress and industrial chaos 
which would be involved, there are many in the City 
who do not view the prospect of a strike with unmixed 
disfavour. For many months past now, business on 
the Stock Exchange, in company with industrial enter- 
prise, has been seriously hampered by labour unrest, 
and all that it means. Compromise after compromise 
has only served to accentuate the unrest, and the view 
is being increasingly expressed that only a struggle, 
whether brief or prolonged, can provide a basis upon 
which future prosperity can be built up. 


Generally speaking, the markets have taken the 
strain of the situation remarkably well. For many 
weeks past there has been in progress, owing partly to 
the curtailment of loan facilities by banking interests, 
a steady liquidation of weak speculative positions. 
These are now practically non-existent, and this fact, 
with the continuation of the bulk of the war-time rules 
and regulations, has resulted in a singularly sound 
position. Evidence of this is forthcoming in the fact 
that the decision of the Railway and Transport 
Workers was received in the House with scarcely a 
tremor in prices. 


Taking a broad view, it may reasonably be assumed 
that Stock Exchange business, whether of an invest- 
ment or of a speculative character, will remain prac- 
tically at a stand-still until the trouble is over; and that 
prices will rise and fall slightly in accordance with the 
measure of alternating optimism or pessimism with 
which dealers view passing events. Encouragement 
may, however, be derive from the fact that at current 
prices practically the worst that may conceivably 
happen is already discounted, added to which the pos- 
sible struggle cannot be of long duration. Therefore 
to jettison securities at the present low prices would be 
in the highest degree absurd. Rather, the astute 
investor will seize the opportunity to add to his hold- 
ings in sound enterprises having an assured future. 


This applies not only to Home Industrial securities, 
but also to Government stocks. Regarding the latter 
it would be well to bear in mind that the time is now 
rapidly approaching when the purchasing power of 
money will trend upwards. That money will ever re- 
gain its pre-war power is a debatable point; but in any 
case it will approximate more closely thereto with the 
approach of time. This will mean that, whereas the 
pound sterling will command more in commodities, it 
will earn less for the lender. In 1913 fro 34 to 4 per 
cent. was considered a reasonable return from a gilt- 
edged security. To-day such a security may be ob- 
tained to return from 6 to 7 per cent. It is probable 
that at no great distance of time from 4% to 5 per cent. 
will be the range of yield obtainable on trustee 
securities. 


In all the circumstances there is little reason for 
surprise that such business as markets enjoy centres 
mainly in the Oil section and others of a similar char- 
acter. The further advance in the price of petrol is, of 
course, a ‘‘bull point’’ for the Oil market, but the 
increasing demand for the leading shares is chiefly 
prompted by various important developments, actual 
and impending, in connection with the industry itself. 
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First place among these must be given to the enter- 
prise of the Anglo-Persian Company. This company 
has, we gather, now completed negotiations with 
British, French, and Roumanian financial interests for 
forming a new company to acquire the Steaua 
Romana, one of the five great oil producers of Rou- 
mania which before the war was under German con- 
trol, and in 1915 achieved an output of 367,000 tons 
of crude petroleum. In addition, the Anglo-Persian 
has acquired important interests in America, which 
will be handled by its subsidiary there—the D’Arcy 
Exploration Company. This latter company, in con- 
junction with the Scottish-American and others, is con- 
nected with the new Equatorial Oil Corporation, which 
is taking over Oil rights in Mexico and the northern 
part of South America. It is said that the programme 
of the Anglo-Persian during the next few years will 
entail the raising of at least thirty millions sterling of 
capital, and the question is being asked whether in 
such case the British Government will maintain its 
present proportionate interest in the concern. The 
subscription of further money by the Government 
would doubtless result in an outcry on the part of those 
too short-sighted to realise the importance of fostering 
and retaining control of so important an enterprise. 


In connection with the increased stamp duty on 
Foreign Bonds, there is a point of interest about Ger- 
man Three per Cents. When the Chancellor decreed 
that the stamp duty would be doubled, many con- 
cluded that this would automatically add £1 to the 
value of these bonds, and on the strength of the sup- 
position the price rose to over 9. But since the an- 
nouncement that the rate of exchange for the purposes 
of the stamp duty would be 150 marks to the pound 
sterling, it has become evident that the new schedule 
will operate against holders, and not in their favour. 
The Financier points out that, instead of being 
doubled in value, the new stamp will be worth little 
more than one-third of the old. Thus on a bond of 
2,000 marks the new rate will be 8s. instead of £1, 
taking the rate at 150 marks in place of the former 
rate of 40 marks, while on a bond of 10,000 marks the 
new rate will be £1 8s., instead of £2 10s. The 
larger the bond, the smaller will be the relative value 
of the stamp. Hence there is a direct inducement to 
import the bonds and sell them on the London market. 


Among the many current features in the Foreign 
Railway market is the strength of United Havanas. 
As compared with the highest price of 96 touched this 
year, liquidation of a forced nature recently brought 
the quotation back to 78}, since when there has been a 
recovery to 84}. The present buying is undoubtedly 
associated not only with the merger of the Cuban rail- 
way, but also with the coming dividend distribution 
of the company itself, which is expected to be 5 per 
cent. actual, making a total of 8 per cent. for 1919-20. 
Conservatism has always been the watchword of the 
directors, with the result that at the date of the last 
balance-sheet the reserve fund had been built up to 
41,849,000. In drawing attention to this figure at 
the last annual meeting the Chairman suggested that 
the time had come when stockholders could safely be 
given a larger share of the profits. 


Enhanced working costs would appear to be even 
more pronounced in Canada than in this country; at 
all events that is suggested by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s net revenue statement for July. During 
that month the gross earnings expanded by no less 
than 2,656,000 dollars, but working costs outstripped 
this, and the result is a decrease in net earnings of 
1,377,000 dollars. The announcement that the month’s 
expenses include provision for the estimated increase 
under the new wages award provides but cold comfort. 
Since the beginning of the year gross receipts have 
gained 17,991,000 dollars, but increased expenditure 
has resulted in an actual net revenue decrease of 
2,136,000. 
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An interesting financial operation in connection with 
a British industrial company has been chronicled dur- 
ing the past week. This involved a cash payment of 
4750,000—part of a total of approximately a million 
and a half sterling—by British Glass Industries, Ltd., 
in completion of the purchase of the ordinary share 
capital of the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, Ltd., 
and against this final payment the shares were duly 
transferred. British Glass Industries, it will be re- 
called, is one of the mass production undertakings 
organised and controlled by the Commercial Bank of 
London, which financed the present interesting trans- 
action. Mr. George E. Alexander, who was the main- 
spring of the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, is 
now the managing-director of British Glass Industries. 
Probably there is no living man who knows more, or 
who has had a longer experience, of the glass manu- 
facturing industry than Mr. Alexander. 


After a somewhat chequered existence of many years 
the Coventry Premier Company has been taken over 
by Singer and Co. It will be recalled that in June 
last the directors of the Coventry announced to the 
shareholders a deficiency of working capital, which 
they proposed to rectify by an issue of £40,000 in 10 
per cent. second debentures. They at the same time 
intimated that, unless there was a favourable response, 
the company would not be able to carry on. The 
effort to raise this sum was not successful, with the 
result that last month a receiver was appointed by the 
debenture holders. The exact terms of the ,transfer 
of the business are not known, but it is considered 
there will not be much, if anything, left for the share- 
holders after the claims of the debenture holders have 
been satisfied. The largest dividend ever paid by the 
Coventry Premier was 15 per cent. for 1911-1912, and 
this was the Jast ever paid. 


A concern calling itself the British Road Train Cor- 
poration has been offering for subscription this week 
100,000 ordinary shares of £1 each at par. It is to 
be congratulated upon its courage in making the offer 
in such times as these, but certainly not upon the pro- 
position itself. The proposal is to establish regular 
passenger services by motor coaches in various parts 
of the country, but it is a mere skeleton scheme; and 
it is admitted that in order to carry it into effect the 
issue of 10 per cent. preference shares is in prospect. 
The suggestion that the ordinary shares are thereby 
rendered ‘‘of a nature of what will eventually become 
founders’ shares’? seems to us to be simply playing 
with words. So far as can be seen, road transport, 
whether of passengers or goods, has an important 
immediate future, given energy, enterprise and experi- 
ence of local conditions and requirements. Since the 
transport systems of the country, however, are likely 
to be more or less in a state of flux for some time to 
come, it is not possible to see far ahead. Incidentally, 
the profit estimates of the British Road Train Corpora- 
tion appear to be based on particularly rosy supposi- 
tions. And, above all, we do not like the group from 
which the promotion emanates. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Ask for 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


The favourite blend with Whisky 
by reason of its purity, natural 
effervescence, and pleasantness of flavour. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR CLUB AND RESTAURANT. 
The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1. 
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NAPARIMA OILFIELDS OF 
TRINIDAD 


GEOLOGIST’S PROSPECTING OPERATIONS COMPLETED 
—PREPARING REPORT AND PLANS. 


Tue Statutory Megtinc of the Naparima Oilfields of Trinidad, 
Ltd., was held on the 27th inst., at the offices, Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Joseph Kelly, M.I.M.E. (managing 
director), presiding. 

Mr. F. C. Rycroft, on behalf of the Culloden Consolidated Co., 
Ltd., the managers and secretaries, having read the notices con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, this meeting is 
called co comply with the Companies Acts, and is being held at 
the latest date possible so that we may give the shareholders the 
most up-to-date information, although at this early stage there 
is not much to tell you. Several of the directors are not able to 
attend to-day, as they are out,of town, and I have been asked to 
preside in the absence of Mr. J. Douglas Fletcher, our chairman. 
A copy of the statutory report ‘has been in your hands for the 
past week, and does not call for any particular comment. One 
hundred thousand shares of £1 each fully paid have been allotted 
to the Ste. Madeleine Sugar Co., or their nominees, as purchase 
consideration for the license to search for and work oil on their 
property in Trinidad. In respect of the 100,000 shares issued for 
cash, 10s. per share, viz., £50,000, has been called up, and the 
balance will be called up as required. As most of you are aware, 
this is a prospecting company, and has been formed to prove 
whether che land belonging to the Ste. Madeleine Co., comprising 
some 16,000 acres in Trinidad, over which we have acquired the 
oil rights, contain oil in payable quantities. In the event of it 
being considered necessary that additional working capital, over 
and above the £100,000 already provided, is required to prove the 
property, arrangements have been made for a further £100,000 
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to be subscribed, and, in these circumstances, we should ask you 
to pass the necessary resolution increasing the nominal capital to 
£300,000. If and when required, such shares that may be issued 
would be offered for subscription in the first instance to share- 
holders in proportion to their holdings.. Although this company 
was only registered on May 5, our geologist, Mr. V. C. Illing, 
sailed for Trinidad on May 12, and he arrived in the island at 


the end of that month. Our field manager, Mr. Jeffries, arrived A; 


a fortnight later. Mr. Illing is recognised as one of the leading 
oil geologists, and we have every confidence in him. Mr. Jeffries 
has had 20 years’ experience on oilfields in U.S.A., Galicia, Rou- 
mania, and Southern Russia, and we have been very fortunate 
in securing the services of these two gentlemen in so short a time, 
and also in obtaining and sending out to Trinidad several capable 
assistants. It is extremely difficult nowadays to secure men with 
any knowledge and experience of oil, owing to the great demand 
that exists for them. We received a cable last Wednesday from 
our geologist to the effect that he had completed his investigation 
of two areas, and is now engaged on preparing his reports and 
plans. The next step is to sink wells on sites selected, and we 
are now arranging to obtain the necessary drilling plant. Our 
field manager is going to the United States on September 1, to 
make arrangements in this connection. This, gentlemen, is really 
all the information we can give you to-day, but shareholders will, 
of course, be notified through the press and by circular as soon 
as there are any interesting developments to report. Our best 
thanks are due to the Ste. Madeleine Sugar Co., who have 
afforded us every assistance in Trinidad by helping to get our 
organisation going and in securing labour for pitting, buildings, 
etc., and we are greatly indebted to their manager and staff for 
the help they have so willingly given to us. There are no resolu- 
tions to submit and no business to transact to-day; so this con- 
cludes the business of the meeting. The Chairman concluded by 
inviting questions ; but none were asked. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 


The t 

saturday Review 

PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 

The First Review (1855) is still the First (1920) : 
WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- , 
ing copies of the “Saturday Review” at Newsagents and ‘ 


copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 8 2 per 
annum post free; £1 10 4 abroad.) 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth of 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 
our history. Write at once to:— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING -STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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